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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—@~—— 
HE best news we have about the Venezuela dispute is the 
incident which occurred in Parliament on Monday. As 
re have stated elsewhere, the British and American Govern- 
ments are ready to approach each other upon the basis of 
an inquiry into the facts by a Joint Commission, to be 
followed by negotiations founded upon the Commission’s 
Report; and then, if the negotiations do not succeed, by an 
arbitration before two Judges, the reference being limited to 
the few questions left undecided. That is practicable and 
sensible, but the details as to the definition of “settled” 
districts and of settlers’ rights have been giving trouble. 
On Monday, however, when Mr. Atherley-Jones rose to move 
that the Government should go to arbitration, Mr. Balfour 
rose, and on his responsibility as a Minister of the Crown, 
assured the House that the discussion would render the 
settlement of the dispute less easy, would indeed make it 
appear to Americans that her Majesty’s Government objected 
to arbitration, which was not the case. Mr. Labouchere, upon 
this assurance, advised that the discussion should not con- 
tinue; and Mr. Atherley-Jones, who, though ultra-Radical in 
his opinions, is not one of the impracticables, withdrew his 
amendment. The deduction is that negotiations are pro- 
gressing favourably, but there is rather more delay than is 
beneficial to either nation. Both want to be free of an 
incubus, 








France, according to the correspondents, is in the throes 
of a “crisis.” M. Ricard, Minister of Justice, finding that 
the examining Magistrate, M. Rempler, who was intrusted 
with the examination of the bribe-giving alleged against the 
Southern Railways, was not zealous enough, superseded him 
by another lawyer. The Senate, which dislikes the investi- 
gation, censured this “interference with justice,” and by 
constitutional precedent M. Bourgeois was bound to resign. 
He preferred to ask a vote of confidence from the Chamber, 
and on Thursday week obtained one by a majority of 93. 
Great “agitation” thereupon arose, and on Thursday, 
February 20th, the subject was brought up again. M. 
Bourgeois again obtained his vote, but by a majority 
redaced to 45, and on Friday night the Senate was to 
decide upon its further course. If obstinate, it would refuse 
to recognise M. Bourgeois as Minister, and then a collision 
between the Cabinet and the Senate would be certain, and 
would lead probably to a demand for the Senate’s consent to 
a Dissolution. We are unable to report the Senate’s decision, 
though it will have been given before our issue appears; but 
we have ventured elsewhere to state reasons for believing 
that the Senators will not push matters to extremity. They 
are as a body too old and too rich. 


Johannesburg has suffered from a strange misfortune. 
Enormous quantities of dynamite are used in the mines, and 





station of Vredendorp, a working suburb of the great mining 
town. A hole was torn in the earth thirty feet deep and 200 ft. 
long; every house in the suburb was levelled, and every 
window in the town was shattered. Most of the miners 
were away; but the women and children were killed or 
injured in scores, one man, for instance, losing his wife 
and six children at a blow. The true numbers cannot be 
given yet, but more than a hundred are dead and many 
hundreds injured. Three thousand people, chiefly natives, 
but including many Dutch, are homeless, and there would be 
terrible privation but that the capitalists instantly subscribed 
£63,000 in aid of the afflicted. There will, of course, be 
inquiry, but it is clear that the cause of the catastrophe was 
the mad indifference to danger which the use of high explo- 
sives for years without injury is sure to produce. It is the 
hardest thing in the world to compel the hands employed in 
the manufacture of gunpowder to abstain from smoking. 


The experts still differ as to the probability that Nansen is 
returning after having reached the North Pole. They all, 
however, allow that it is possible, and all hold that the news 
sent forward was believed by Kushnareff, who is the Baring 
of the Siberian region, and who is known to be absent ona 
trading speculation in the Siberian islands. Probably the 
most authentic account of the receipt of the news, whether 
true or false, is quoted by P. Krapotkin from the Russian 
Telegraphic Agency in a letter to the Times:—“ Irkutsk, 
January 31 (February 12).—The contractor for Nansen, 
Kushnareff, through the Kolymsk ispravnik (chief of police) 
Kandakoff, by mail from Yakutsk to Kirensk, and thence by 
telegraph, informs the Eastern Review that Nansen has 
reached the Pole, has discovered land, and returns.” The 
description of Kandakoff,adds Prince Krapotkin, is inaccurate. 
He is not a police officer, but a Councillor in the Provincial 
Government of Yakutsk, and a member of the Yakutsk 
expedition. Detailed news, if the report is true, should reach 
Western Europe in the early days of June. 


The struggle in Abyssinia, which concentrates all thoughts 
in Italy, but almost escapes attention in the rest of Europe, 
is drawing to a head. A final effort after-agreement h: 3 ~ 
failed, the Emperor Menelek refusing peremptorily to submit 
to any Protectorate. It is believed, therefore, that there 
must be a great battle, the result of which is by no means 
certain. General Baratieri has more than thirty-five thousand 
men, with an excellent artillery; but Menelek has twice that 
number, all armed with fairly good rifles, and as brave as the 
Soudanese, who “ broke a British square.” The result should 
depend upon the strategic skill of the two Generals; and 
although General Baratieri has the full confidence of the 
Italian Army, he has hitherto been rather outmancuvred. We 
see reason to suspect that he is troubled about commissariat, 
being dependent to a great extent on imported food. The 
Abyssinians eat everything for miles round them, and the 
Italian General must have a great swarm of camp-followers 
to feed. It will be recollected that Makaleh was lost while 
still tenable, for want of food and water. Outside Egypt we 
have never moved armies in Africa on that scale. 


Prince Ferdinand has achieved his first object. It is 
officially announced that all the Powers have now agreed to 
recognise him as Prince of Bulgaria, without raising the 
question of his precise position in Eastern Roumelia, which 
is part of his dominion, but not theoretically of Bulgaria. 
Even Austria has raised no objection, though it is quite per- 
ceived in Vienna that with the “reconciliation” of Sofia to 
Russia, Austrian influence in the Balkans will be sensibly 
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diminished. It is believed that under the circumstances, the 
Macedonians will postpone the rising which was arranged for 
the spring, and that the chance of continued peace in Eastern 
Europe is greatly increased. All this means a respite for the 
Sultan, who is naturally delighted, and confirmed in his view 
that to divide the Powers and slaughter the Armenians is the 
true policy for Turkey. 


The discussion on Mr. Labovchere’s amendment to the 
Address, asking for a complete investigation of the political 
and financial action of the Chartered Company of South 
Africa, was resumed yesterday week, when Sir William 
Harcourt made a speech remarkable for its parenthetical 
testimony to the personal honour of Mr. Rhodes, of whom he 
zaid that, though he might have been actuated by “the last 
infirmity of noble minds” (namely, ambition), he had cer- 
tainly not been actuated by any mean or sordid motives, or 
by greed of gain. Sir William spoke incidentally of the 
regret that would be felt by every one at the “ termination ” 
of the hopes expressed by Mr. Chamberlain that President 
Kruger would visit this country, on which Mr. Chamberlain 
interpolated the request, “ Please do not call it a ‘termina- 
tion,” and Sir William thereupon corrected himeelf and 
spoke of the check to our hopes as “a hitch.” He commented 
unfavourably on the publication of Mr. Chamberlain’s de- 
spatch to Sir Hercules Robinson, and remarked that when a 
common friend intervenes to heal a “domestic” quarrel, he 
does not usually invite the general public to listen to 
his proposals for reconciliation. Mr. Balfour replied that 
Mr. Chamberlain had been enthusiastically praised for 
making public the whole early history of the Transvaal 
collision, and that it would have been extremely difficult to 
stop at the point at which Sir William Harcourt thought that 
he ought to have stopped. When you have fed the public 
interest on generous food, he said, you cannot suddenly 
stop and put it on starvation allowances. Perhaps he might 
have added, if he had told the whole truth, that nothing was 
more necessary to restore tranquillity in Johannesburg than 
to let the people of that populous mining community know 
that England did not intend to abandon them and their very 
just claims, to the capricious mercy of the Boers. 


Mr. Harrington on Friday week moved an amendment in 
favour of amnestying the dynamite prisoners. In this he 
was supported on Monday by Mr. Horace Plunkett, who 
argued, as we think with doubtful wisdom, that “with a 
Unionist party in office with a majority of 150 the sitnua- 
tion was entirely changed.” Mr. Balfour took the wise 
and statesmanlike ground that the “one sovereign spevific ” 
for avoiding either too great severity or too great leniency 
“is to rigidly follow the habitual and ordinary practice 
of the Home Office, and waver neither to the right nor 
the left, but to treat the matter exactly as it wonld be 
treated if the persons concerned had no powerful backing 
in this House.” That appears to us the final word on 
this difficult problem. The sensation of the debate was a 
maiden speech from Mr. Lecky, who thought that the prisoners 
had been punished enough. They acted under the intoxication 
produced by the inflammatory speeches under which Ireland 
had been driven mad. That, no doubt, is a consideration 
which a merciful Home Secretary should take into account 
though it is perhaps a consideration which had better be kept 
out of debate. Mr. Lecky was on far less sure ground when 
he used the argument that Ireland was now quiet and the 
Government strong. We do not, however, regret Mr. Lecky’s 
speech, as it will exert a wise and moderating influence in 
Ireland. Mr. Asquith, very greatly to his credit intervened 
in the debate, and in effect supported Mr. Balfour’s conten- 
tion that the question of amnesty is one for the Home Office, 
not forthe House. The amendment was rejected by 279 to 117. 


In the House of Commons on Tuesday, Major Jameson, a 
Nationalist Member, moved an amendment in favour of the 
demands of the Christian Brothers’ schools. Mr. MacNeil!, in 
seconding, declared that “ all Irish Protestants worth consider- 
ing were in favour of doing justice to the Christian Brothers.” 
Mr. Gerald Balfour, after assuring the House that could he have 
conscientiously done so, he would have been only too glad to 
yield to the demands made upon him, proceeded to show that 
the Christian Brothers were in fact asking for more than 
could possibly be given them. Already the denominational 


schools in Ireland are treated with far greate 

the voluntary schools in England, and to ag pase. = 
cessions would be to modify the conscience clause, Peat 
cally, the Christian Brothers have found that the natio, ; 
systom of education is inconsistent with the original seal 
their society, and therefore no mere modification of the i: 
could be of avail. There is no solid grievance in the mena 
and that is proved by the fact that every other teaching 
confraternity belonging to the Roman Catholics ig conten 
to work with the Board. Mr. Gerald Balfour endeq his 
speech, however, by the remark that the Government had a 
suggestion to make in the matter which he could not disclose 
then and there, but which, if treated as non-contentious, 
might be inserted in a Bill they were preparing. Mr, Healy 
at once showed signs of accepting the olive-branch, ang 
finally Mr. Arthur Balfour, as Leader of the House, expressed 
his willingness to enter into communication with Mr. Healy 
on the subject. The Nationalists will therefore have to con. 
sider whether on the whole “they prefer the grievance” or 
the remedy. The Address was subsequently agreed to, 


Mr. Balfour shows certainly even more tact in his lead of 
the House of Commons than the late Mr. W. H. Smith 
himself. On Thursday he opened his case for the new rule 
limiting Supply to twenty full days of the Session, which 
must be closed by August 5th, with almost all the Opposition 
and a very considerable section of bis own followers deag 
against him; and yet when he sat down, we think we may 
safely say that he had made a most favourable impression, 
which he evidently hoped that three days of retlection before 
the discussion begins, would rather increase than diminish, 
He showed from the first that so far from wishing to 
curtail the privileges of private Members, he wished to 
enlarge them. The most important criticisms on the policy 
of the Government occur, he said, in Supply, and the most 
important votes in Supply are at present very apt to 
be taken at the end of the Session, when a great many 
Members are gone out of town, and the others are eager for 
their liberation. The proposal of the Government will 
necessitate the apportionment of twenty good days to Supply 
before the end of the Session; and though the discussions in 
Supply will eventually be closed by the guillotine, yet the 
guillotine is more merciful than the rack, and at present the 
discussions in Supply are really discussions under the rack 
when everybody is suffering from the slow torture of useless 
debates on small insignificant points, and waiting, too 
often in vain, for the bringing forward of the more important 
votes on which they desire to speak. The object of the 
Government is to compel a more even distribution of time te 
Supply, and, therefore, to those subjects on which the private 
Members can exert a far greater influence than that which 
they exert in moving languidly discussed resolutions in a thin 
House, when the debate is generally closed by a count-out, 
When Mr. Balfour sat down he had certainly quite turned 
the tide,—for the time at least,—in his favour. 


Mr. Ritchie on Thursday introduced the Government Bil} 
for Light Railways. Its essential features are that a light 
railway may be proposed by any “local authority,” or any 
railway or any company, and if sanctioned by a Light 
Railway Commission, which is to be created with three 
members, they may proceed to work at once, taking the 
necessary land by compulsion. The Commission will guard 
against “ unreasonable” competition with existing railways, 
and will apply a sum of £1,000,000 to help in building the rail- 
ways in very poor districts. The scheme is a large and sensible 
one, and will, in the end, relieve agriculture materially ; but Mr. 
Ritchie will find that he has work cut out for him. The pro- 
ject will require ten millions, not one, and the Board of Trade 
will, we suspect, find that unless they lend some money to the 
great railways at low rates, they will have to encounter a per- 
haps silent but deadly opposition. 


Mr. Sexton persisted in his refusal to accept the chairman- 
ship of the Irish party, in spite of an apparently very straight- 
forward and cordial assurance from Mr. Healy that Mr. Sexton 





| would receive his willing and loyal support. In answer to this 


letter, Mr. Sexton, writing on Saturday last from Dablin, 
remarked that though Mr. Justin McCarthy had been unani- 
mously elected to the chair with the heartiest promises of 








support, that unanimity “failed to enable him to maintain 
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sential to the welfare of the party,” and that 
. veiving MF. Healy's letter, he himself had naturally taken 
oF Healy’s journal to see whether that journal reflected 
pd cordiality of the private letter. Butin its current issue he 
found that be (Mr. Sexton) was charged with having “ seized 
npon” the office of the Lord Mayor of Dublin by “mob 
‘timidation,” and that he had “ waded through the mire ” in 
order to attain the dazzling eminence of a directorship in 
the Freeman’s Journal,—farther, that he had been guilty of 
systematic falsehood in that position; that he had defrauded 
the shareholders; and finally, that his retirement from 
Parliament was a sham retirement, an affair of finesse, a 
game played with the object of being coerced to go back as 
chairman; and that he had abetted a conspiracy against 
Mr. McCarthy in order that he might supplant him. These 
omens did not appear to favour the hopes of unity which 
Mr. Healy had encouraged, and Mr. Sexton therefore not 
only definitely declined the chairmanship, but also resigned 
his seat in Parliament. 


Ata meeting of the Irish party in Dublin on Tuesday, Mr. 
Justin McCarthy moved the election of Mr. Dillon as chair- 
man, to which motion Mr. Healy moved as an amendment 
that one more effort be made to secure the services of Mr. 
Sexton. The amendment being rejected by 37 to 25, Mr. 
McCarthy’s motion was carried by 38 to 21, on which Mr. 
Dillon took the chair. His position will certainly not be 
a Inxurious one. There is no real unity in the party, the 
Healyites being perhaps even more opposed to the Dillonites 
than either division of the party is to the Parnellites them- 
selves. Ireland, so far as it is favourable to Home-rule, is 
divided into three unequal fragments, the Dillonites being 
the most numerous and the followers of Mr. Redmond the 
fewest. 

On Saturday last Lord Lansdowne at the Queen’s Hall 
delivered an address to the Queen’s (Westminster) Volanteers, 
in which he dealt with tae good service dore by the great 
firms,—“ such houses as the Trollopes, Shoolbreds, and 
Broadwoods,” in encouraging the Volunteers. It was 
commonly reported that in many places employers of labour 
discouraged their men from belonging to the Volunteers, 
Militia, or Army Reserve; but he held that it was the duty of 
those who were able to escape the burden of compulsory 
service to give every facility to those who were prepared to 
undertake military service. The Volunteers had of late very 
greatly increased in public and official estimation. ‘“ No one 
now ventured to refer to the force as if it were a mere excres- 
cence upon the defensive forces of England.” He would not 
attempt to discuss the much-vexed question whether it was 
desirable that there should be a Volunteer Reserve or not, 
but “ he felt perfectly sure that they had in the country alarge 
number of efficiently trained Volunteers who would be ready 
to come back to the colours at any moment if their services 
were needed.” That is as it should be; and we trust that 
Lords Lansdowne and Wolseley between them will be able to 
materially increase the efficiency of the Volunteer force. 


The Railway Returns for the second half of 1895, when 
compared with the same period of 1894, are exceedingly satis- 
factory. The gross receipts have increased by £1,295,000, or 
39 per cent., while the extra expenditure has only been 
£448,000, or 24 per cent. This makes the net increase 
of revenue £847,000. The effect on the dividends has been 
of course strongly marked. The only railways which 
have not been able to pay a larger dividend are the 
North-Eastern and the London, Chatham, and Dover. 
The largest and most sensational increase in dividend has 
been that of the Great Eastern, which has risen from 2} 
per cent. to 4 per cent. The Great Western has added 1 per 
cent., the Great Northern, Lancashire and Yorkshire, and the 
London and North-Western 3 per cent., while the other com- 
panies show increases from } to } per cent. All this is of 
course, per se, very satisfactory, but it is still more a subject 
for congratulation as a sign of general prosperity. There is 
no surer trade thermometer than the Railway Returns. 


Parties in the South American States stop at nothing in 
their contests, and enable us to understand what must have 
been the condition of Rome just before the Republic sub- 
mitted to an Emperor. On February 2nd, while the President 
of Venezuela was inaugurating a new arena for bull-fights, 





a desperate and nearly successfal attempt was made to 
assassinate him. A dozen men with revolvers appeared on 
the tier above his box, and one of them rushed towards Pre-' 
sident Crespo. A soldier who was acting as sentry cut him 
down with a blow on the neck, and the President and his 
friends, drawing revolvers, retreated towards the lobby. 
Thence they returned escorted by soldiers with fixed bayonete, 
and sat out the performance. It seems natural to Englishmen, 
at all events if not to Americans, that British settlers in 
Guiana intent on mining operations should not relish the 
prospect of being transferred, even by arbitration, to the 
government of men whose notion of political argument is of 
this kind. 


The Brussels correspondent of the Times describes in the 
paper of Tuesday, February 18th, an interview with M. Paul 
le Marinel, Inspector of the Congo State, who has recently 
traversed the territories belonging to King Leopold. He 
admits that there have been “abuses of authority,” though he 
does not think that Belgian officials have been more cruel 
than those of other countries, whose administration, however, 
he has not inspected. He confirms the story of the mutiny 
of the Batalele regiment, but says the men were irritated | 
because they were forbidden to capture women for their 
harems, as they did under the Arab slave-raiders. He admits 
that there will for years to come be annual deficits in the 
revenue, though he thinks the resources of the State inex- 
haustible, especially in rubber and ivory,—the latter an 
obvious illusion. There must be an extremely long period of 
waiting, but, in his opinion, “in the hands of a strong 
European Government” the Congo State, as an investment, | 
would ultimately pay. Considering the official position of the 
speaker, the statement is a remarkable one, and exactly con- 
firms our view, that a weak European Government is the worst 
possible trustee for those vast African regions. The Congo 
State ought to become French in the interests of humanity. 


Professor Courthope delivered last Saturday his inaugural 
lecture in the Chair of Poetry in the University of Oxford on 
the subject of “ Liberty and Authority in Matters of Taste.” 
Professor Courthope is not only learned in English literature, 
bat he is a man of some originul genius, as his delightful 
“ Paradise of Birds,’—a sort of happy modern recast of the 
“ Birds” of Aristophanes,—showed; but we cannot say that 
his inaugural lecture was composed in his happiest mood. He 
dwelt far too long in the vague, and came far too slowly to 
concrete illustrations of the difference between liberty and 
license in matters of taste. He admitted, of course, that 
you cannot deny men the liberty of enjoying what really 
stirs in them literary life and activity, whether it ought to do 
so or not. But he maintained that to be able to discriminate 
the good from the bad in literature, you ought to have 
steeped yourself in the life of the great artists, and therefore 
to be able to discriminate between what is really up to a high 
standard of excellence, and what is shallow, feeble, and 
frivolous. But he was too long in coming to concrete illus- 
trations of what is truly great and what is artificial and 
affected in any field of imaginative expression; and he closed 
his lecture before he had got beyond the threshold of his 
subject. We waited for some practical illustrations of the 
principles of a just criticism,—to know, for instance, why 
Wordsworth was so incomparably great in his “Song at the 
Feast of Brougham Castle,” so unequal in “ Peter Bell” and 
“The Idiot Boy,” so flat and wearisome in long reaches of 
“The Excursion”? Why was Arnold so great in “The 
Scholar Gipsy ” and “ Thyrsis,” so ineffectual and even vapid 
in “Merope”? The answers to questions of this kind would 
at least open up the criteria of true taste. Mr. Courthope 
should have plunged in medias res, and not lingered so long 
in the approaches to his true subject. Prolegomena are 
generally mistakes. 


The price of Consols, which we state below, is, we believe, 
the highest ever yet recorded, and in the face of the situation 
of foreign affairs, and the certainty that the surplus will 
be given to the Navy, is simply amazing. Its true cause, of 
course, is the increase of capital all over the world, which is | 
gradually forcing down the rate of interest, and if there is | 
no war will soon make 2 per cent. the regular interest for all 
first-class securities. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 
New Consols (2?) were on Friday, 10944, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE REPORTED “CRISIS” IN FRANCE. 


i eee Paris correspondent of the Times is not to be 

trusted when he is writing of the Panamists. He 
is so possessed with the idea that to probs the corruption 
recently raging in France will be injurious to the State, 
that he tries to overthrow every Government which shows 
a tendency towards merciless exposure. The Government 
of M. Bourgeois is clearly honest in its attempts in that 
direction, fur it has reopened the Panama inquiry, it is 
prosecuting those accused of bribery in the matter of the 
Southern Railway, it has arrested Arton, believed to be 
the grand intermediary between “capital” and the 
Chamber, and it has actually made a new treaty of ex- 
tradition with Great Britain in order to get at information 
as to Baron Reinach’s proceedings, supposed to be in the 
possession of Cornelius Herz. The Times’ correspondent 
therefore wishes to compel the Cabinet to resign, and 
knowing that his published opinions greatly impress 
French politicians—often with reason, for M. de Blowitz 
is among the shrewdest of mankind—he represents that 
the French Premier is risking a collision between 
the Chambers, that a Dissolution is impossible, that 
there will be a deadlock, and that consequently there 
may be a cry for Revision of the Constitution, or a 
mob-uprising, or a cvup d'état by a Pretender, or, in 
short, a Revolution with all its dangers and disasters. 
The thesis is pursued with such art that the respectables 
of Paris tremble under it, that Ambassadors become atten- 
tive, and that the President is urged, if M. Bourgeois will 
not resign, to dismiss his Ministers, and so prevent any 
descent into the streets. 

We believe very little of it all. There is a clear 
“collision” between the Senate and the Cabinet, but 
that is no reason for drawing such alarmist deductions. 
M. Bourgeois, as we have said, means to expose the 
bribe-takers; and his Minister of Justice, M. Ricard, 
finding that the examining Magistrate intrusted with 
the inquiry, M. Rempler, was slow or lax, or, like 
many most reputable Frenchmen, averse to creating a 
grave political scandal, which, as such men think, “ dis- 
honours France,” transferred the immediate conduct of the 
case to another lawyer whom he could more completely 
trust. That was technically, no doubt, an “ interference 
of the Executive with the course of justice,” but it has 
been done times without number in France, and but that the 
inquiry affects politicians no one would have said a word. 
The Senate, however, took the matter up, and being full 
at once of timid men and of the Opportunist party— 
the one supposed to be most smirched—passed a vote of 
censure on M. Ricard. The Premier was annoyed at this, 
refused to dismiss M. Ricard, and asked the Chamber for 
a general vote of confidence, which was given by an over- 
whelming majority on Monday, and repeated, though with 
diminished figures, on Thursday evening. He therefore 
refuses to resign, alleging, as Ministers constantly do in 
England, that the confidence of the direct representatives of 
the people is a sufficient reason for going on. Thereupon it 
is alleged that the Senate is “ belittled ” and deprived of 
its constitutional power of dismissing Ministers, that it 
must repeat its vote, and if M. Bourgeois is still obstinate, 
must reject all his legislative projects on the ground that 
constitutionally his is a “dead Ministry.” The only legal 
course would then be for the President to demand a Dis- 
solution, and as the Senate would refuse one, there would 
be a deadlock, and consequently, in a land of Impatients, 
a resort to violence with unknown results. 

It all sounds very logical, but it brings no conviction to 
our minds. We doubt if the Senate is the kind of body 
to push its legal powers to extremities. The Senators are 
no doubt jealous of their position, they are anxious not to 
probe Panamism too deeply—for one reason, because if 
the Supply Departments are at all corrupt the conscripts 
might be irritated, in which case the prairie might catch 
fire—and they would like very much to defeat the Income- 
tax Bill before it had been discussed. But they are 
sensible men with fortunes to protect, they are only 
indirectly products of universal suffrage, and they will be 
very reluctant to fight a fairly successful Government, the 
mob, which is always against them, and the permanent 
chief of the Executive, all at once. We write at a great 








k= =a 
disadvantage,—a few hours before their vote will be tak 
but we fancy before the debate is ended they will hen? 
found a way of qualifying their censure, or at all ey, vn 
of making it inoperative. If they do not, the mob oie 
infallibly accuse them of shielding corruption, and at 
ever conscious they may be of the cleanliness of thas 
motives, that is just now a deadly accusation in Mesa 
They will, we believe, shrink back before this danger; re 
even if they do not we see no reason to apprehend ; 
political cataclysm. The President, who is said to Sad 
heartily in favour of investigation and of M. Bourgeoig 
has still the right publicly to ask the Senate to permit 
him to dissolve; and with all deference to the wide 
knowledge which the Times’ correspondent possesses 
of the class from which Senators are drawn, we do 
not believe that permission would be refused, y 
Faure in such an event could only resign, and then indeed 
the crisis, with the two Houses quarrelling but forced to 
sit together for a new election, would be a real one, The 
Assembly might be balloting for weeks before any candj. 
date obtained a clear majority. The people, too, would 
be seriously disturbed, and Paris might give expression to 
their dissatisfaction by an unarmed but still very em. 
barrassing demonstration. It is all very well to talk of the. 
Senate’s rights under the Constitution; but when the 
Head of the State publicly declares that he must consult. 
the people, the people are absolutely certain to approve 
that consultation. You might as well expect to make a 
Czar angry by asking him for a “supreme order” on an 
important subject, as to irritate a people by asking it to 
vote. The Senate would therefore have against it the 
Head of the Executive, the responsible Government, the 
popular Chamber, the masses, and as we should imagine, 
the Army, for General Saussier’s notion of his duty is to 
protect the Republic, which could not be endangered by 
a Dissolution, and could be shaken by a period of legisla. 
tive anarchy. The Senators are not the men to resist that 
mass of force, or to continue the struggle to a point 
where anybody would benefit rather than themselves, 
They are a co-ordinate Chamber now, and it is certainly 
not as a co-ordinate Chamber that they would emerge from 
a struggle produced by their own obstinacy and desire to 
avoid an inquiry which even the Executive Government 
demands. 

Things might go differently if France were heartily sick 
of the Republic, or had before it a Pretender whom she 
would like to try; but neither of those hypotheses rests 
upon any evidence. The mass of the people are contented 
enough with the Republic, which keeps the peace, which 
has secured a great ally, and which, though it spends too 
much, gives education and protection to all, and opens 
careers to all in a way not yet witnessed in any other 
civilised land. They know that under it all power vests 
ultimately in their own hands, and they are as yet under 
no alarm vivid enough to produce a readiness to surrender 
their authority. What have they indeed to be afraid 
of? As to the charm of a Pretender, where is the 
Pretender who charms? Is it the Duke of Orleans, 
half of whose followers have just “rallied” to the Re- 
public, or Prince Victor Napoleon, who, if elected, must 
at once declare war, in order to consolidate his throne? 
Or is it the bourgeois President, so genial, and so con- 
ciliatory, who represents so admirably everybody in France, 
except her cultivated class, her peasants, and her artisans ? 
There is no Pretender visible, not even a General Bou- 
langer, and whatever changes are made must be made 
within the limitations produced by the antecedent condition 
that the régime must remain Republican. We do not 
believe that the changes will be great, or that the hour has 
arrived for anything like a serious political disaster in 
France. It is quite possible, and greatly to be regretted, 
that the corrupt will not be fully exposed, for the electors 
are not in earnest, and sent back all the Deputies accused 
of Panamism except M. Clémenceau, who was not guilty; 
but the existing system, though it has the seeds of decay 
in it, will last for some time yet. France has not been 
startled, and it is a startled France which pulls down her 
walls just to see if she would not be safer behind gilt- 
topped palisades. 





MR. SEXTON’S ABDICATION. 
C is not very easy to suppose that Mr. Sexton ever 
really intended to reconsider seriously the acceptance 
of the offer to make him chairman of the Anti-Parnellite 
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on Mr. Justin McCarthy’s resignation. It locks 
h as if he had formed from the first the intention 
just to get enough pressure put on him to make Mr. Healy 
‘oin the crowd of Anti-Parnellite suitors for his acceptance, 
rod then to deliver one effective blow at his old tormentor 
before finally retiring. At any rate, if that was not his 
i ion, he could not have finessed the situation 

real intention, eee! 
more successfully than he actually did, if that had been 
his purpose. He showed from the first just enough, and 
no more than enough, hesitation, to invite pressure, and 
yet never gave much hope that the pressure would suc- 
ceed. Mr. Healy was quite shrewd enough, we think, to 
detect his real determination to resign Parliamentary life. 
At the same time there was just enough appearance of 
yacillation to give a good opening for a safe display of 
magnanimity on Mr. Healy’s part. We do not believe 
that Mr. Healy really wished to see Mr. Sexton elected 
Chairman. He knew very well that his own influence 
would be much greater in case of Mr. Sexton’s refusal than 
in case of his acceptance. Mr. Sexton has gifts far exceeding 
those of any other member of the Irish party for fixing atten- 
tion on himself,and giving a certain distinction to bis leader- 
ship. And that was not what Mr. Healy wanted. But he did 
want, no doubt, to take the opportunity of making a little 
flourish of his own disinterestedness and his wish to 
persuade Mr. Sexton to mount the throne. Mr. Sexton 
probably perceived this, and availed himself of the 
opportunity to get one last effective thrust at the 
Mephistopheles of the Irish party. He drew Mr. Healy 
on to write that apparently frank and gracious letter 
which seemed to be so loyal to the party and so full of 
admiration for his own genius. The letter was written, 
and Mr. Sexton’s opportunity came. He replied with the 
fullest acknowledgment of its cordiality of tone, but at 
the same time the fullest exposure of the unmeaningness 
of that cordiality when it was tested by comparison 
with the practical line which his (Mr. Healy’s) journal 
had taken in relation to Mr. Sexton’s personal conduct. 
It had accused him of plotting against his former 
chief, Mr. McCarthy; of affecting a wish to retire 
for the ultimate purpose of gaining the leadership; of 
having “waded through the mire” throughout the 
negotiations with the Freeman’s Journal as well as in 
relation to the leadership; and even of misrepresent- 
ing the true circumstances of the journal he edited. 
All this Mr. Healy had hardly contemplated that Mr. 
Sexton would reveal. But he did reveal it. Doubtless 
he thought, and thought truly, that any sharp attack on 
Mr. Healy would strengthen the hands of the next Anti- 
Parnellite leader, whether it should be Mr. Dillon or 
another. And probably it will strengthen them, for it 
will lessen the influence of Mr. Healy over the minority of 
the party, and so play into Mr. Dillon’s hands. Mr. 
Healy is for the present more or less deprived of his 
influence. He has played so fast and loose with Mr. 
Sexton as to open the eyes of some of his supporters to the 
self-interestedness of his conduct. And for the present 
at least, Mr. Dillon will find himself firmer in the saddle. 
But the situation is far from promising for the party. 
The Parnellites are still a minute party, but they still 
represent the policy of the one man who has come nearest 
to winning the game for Irish Home-rule. The Healyites 
have lost influence, but they do not vanish from the field 
of battle. They still divide the Irish priests, and carry a 
good deal of ecclesiastical influence with them. The 
Dillonites have no complete command of the field, and are 
well aware that the votes they still poll at an election 
count for very much less than they did under Mr. 
Parnell’s rule. For Ireland has no longer a dictator or 
anything like a dictator. There is no fear of any of the 
three leaders as there was fear of Mr. Parnell. And with. 
out fear, there is no real disciplinein the Parliamentary party. 
Nothing prevents the Irish from fighting gaily amongst 
themselves, except fear of the authority of their leader. And 
since Mr. Parnell’s death, there has been no stern hand to 
enforce respect, and no stern voice to inspire it. The Irish 
party means a small thing compared with what it meant 
ten years ago. It votes steadily, but it does not any 
longer really threaten disobedience to the law on those 
points on which the leader refuses to countenance the law. 
In Mr. Parnell’s day, there was a secret Government that 
could defy the British Government, and there is such a 
secret Government no longer. Mr. John Redmond does 
not command the springs of popular passion any more 
than Mr. Dillon or Mr. Healy. Irish Members now are 


party 
very muc 





1 
mere candidates for popular favour, not the elements 


of a great and mysterious force such as Mr. Parnell 
could dispose of; and their wrangles are a mere con- 
diment to the political tastes of the people. The Irish 
leaders are popular, but they are not held in awe; and 
without awe Ireland is not really controlled. It can 
be governed, though it cannot be persuaded, by the Irish 
Secretary, unless the leader of the popular party happens 
to wield an authority different in kind from any mere 
popularity. Mr. Sexton knew this, knew that it was not 
eloquence, not reasoning, not self-interest that rendered 
Ireland ungovernable by the authcrities at Westminster, 
but some curious compound of hope and fear, of which 
neither he nor any of his colleagues possess the secret. 
Irish constituencies do not understand the constitu- 
tional tactics which are so effectual in Great Britain. 
They are quite willing to send Members to Parliament, 
and to watch their proceedings there; but they hardly 
regard their representatives as bound to do anything but 
“make fight” with the Government and win concessions 
if they can; they never think of them as English con- 
stituencies think of their representatives,—namely, as. 
wieldiag all the power they can dispose of. They 
reserve a great deal of devotion for any “ uncrowned 
king” when they happen to have one. But when they 
have none, they are very willing to let the British 
Government make such terms with them as it can, and 
to accept those terms if they happen to be more or less 
satisfactory. With the Irish people, representative govern- 
ment isa sort of superficial play which does not in any 
sense exhaust the field of political authority. If they have 
any true contidence in their popular leader, it is he who 
really wields their authority, not the troop of Members. And 
if there is none such,—and there is none such now,—the 
alien Government of the day, alien though it be, can exert 
a good deal of practical influence, unless it happens to 


excite odium and hatred, which at present is not the case.. 


Just now the Irish people are not at all disposed to regard’ 
the existing Government as their enemy. 

It is the weakness of the present Irish party to overdo 
the policy of Opposition; they have a genius for Opposi- 


tion, but no genius for confining it within practical and’ 


useful limits. The Irish people love the interest and 
excitement of a fray so much, that unless they have a very 
strong man at their head, they deviate into frays of no pos- 


sible use to themselves, for the mere pleasure of the fight. . 


Mr. Dillon is far too much of a mere Irishman and far too 
little of the cool, shrewd man of the world, to keep his 
fullowers,—if they can be called his followers,—to a kind of 
Opposition that has a business purpose and that is not of 


a mere guerilla kind. Under Mr. Parnell the Irish party. 


were really taught discipline. Under any leader who is 
now possible, we shall have an undisciplined Opposition, 
that is quite as likely to diminish the influence of the 
Irish party as to increase it. Mr. Dillon is not the leader 


to concentrate his Opposition on the points that will best. 


serve the purposes of the Irish party. 





THE LATEST SUGGESTION AS TO VENEZUELA 


oe point in this discussion with America which 
puzzles the public in both countries, as it obviously 


puzzles the judicious correspondent of the Times—who- 


deserves great credit for his efforts as interpreter between 
the nations—is the way that negotiation appears to lag. 
Both the nations have become calm, and both are inclined 
for peace, while to both the existence of an unsettled 
dispute involves some inconvenience. A quarrel with 
England which may develop into a war, means in the 
United States a certain arrest of industry, and much 
financial tremor, both of which are more keenly felt by 
those who ultimately govern, than is quite the case here. 
On the other hand, the Government of the United States 
has no enemies whom it cares about, while we have half 
a dozen, and every enemy is encouraged in his demands 
by the feeling that if he is only obstinate enough, Great 
Britain may have too much on her hands to interfere with 
his policy, or even to resist his demands. The Sultan, for 
instance, we do not doubt, calculates on the difficulties 
between London and Washington as factors most favour- 
able to his design of exterminating the Armenians. Both 
Governments, therefore, if they intend peace, as they 
affirm, and we believe, they do, have grave reason for 
coming to a settlement before nightfall, yet the settlement 
hangs fire. Some say that this delay is due to a certain 
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wish among the ruling men at Washington that the 
dispute should be kept alive for electoral purposes, while 
others say that it is due to a diplomatic habit of 
delay lest any point should be left unnoticed, which 
even infects Lord Salisbury. A cause of that kind did, 
we suspect, delay the publication of the British “Case,” 
which otherwise might have been ready some weeks since, 
but on the main subject we reject both theories and 
imagine that the trouble is more serious. We fancy 
that there is a substantial difficulty to be got over. The 
American Government wishes, naturally enough, to be 
able to tell its people, who have got the word arbitration 
on the brain, that the Venezuelan boundary question has 
been referred by agreement to arbitration, while the 
British Government is obliged to be careful that it does 
not disgust all its Colonies by allowing the rights of 
Colonists under its protection to be arbitrated away. 
Any of our settlers, it must be remembered, who might 
be transferred to a foreign Power under the award, would 
not be transferred to the United States—a change to 
which they might be profoundly indifferent—but to the 
Government of a Spanish-American State which adminis- 
ters a law very different from ours in a way that English 
settlers regard as oppressive. It is indispensable there- 
fore that some provision should be made for this possi- 
bility, and the provision may well involve some detailed 
arrangements as to the remedy to be adopted. It must 
be compensation in one form or another, and the moment 
compensation comes in, diplomatists grow timid, and 
suggest clauses that are like leases granted by trustees. 
Nevertheless, though we can see reason for the length of 
the preliminaries, we heartily hope they will speedily be 
brought to an end, and both States relieved of a weight 
which impedes their action and threatens their prosperity. 

For the rest, supposing the question of the settlers to 
be arranged by allowing the arbitrators to mark off certain 
districts as liable, if declared Venezuelan, to be purchased 
at a fixed price, we see no objection to the plan which the 
Washington Government is said by the Times’ corre- 
spondent to be willing to accept. We have formally 
surrendered, in the Queen’s Speech, any right to tell the 
United States that the matter between us and Venezuela 
is no business of theirs, and have agreed to regard Mr. 
Cleveland’s interference as a pleasing effort at “ co-opera- 
tion.” That being the case, there exists no reason, except 
the delay involved, why, as is now proposed, a Joint Com- 
wission of four—with a fifth, if a fifth is required, to be 
nominated by a neutral Power—should not report finally 
to both Governments on ‘the facts;” that is, on the 
lightful and historic line of demarcation. We all in 
England, as well as America, want to know the facts, and 
are quite willing, when they are known, to regard them as 
“binding,” like any other agreed base of negotiations. The 
“facts” accepted ; negotiations can begin ; and though they 
will be a little new in diplomatic history—the Queen and 
Mr. Cleveland really negotiating over President Crespo’s 
head—we see no reason why they should not be satisfac- 
tory. Our Government does not want to steal one acre of 
Venezuela, while the American Government has all along 
declared that, provided justice were done, it did not care 
in the least where the line between Venezuela and Guiana 
might actually run. If therefore the statement of the 
Joint Commission is accepted as settling the proper 
historical boundary, there can be nothing left to quarrel 
about, or if there is, there is arbitration still in the 
distance on an accepted and unmistakable basis,—namely, 
the Joint Commissioners’ line. The arbitrators suggested 
are the Chief Justices of the two countries, and there is 
no objection to that, that we see, nor do we believe that 
the country will see any either. A general Court of 
Arbitration to be always appealed to is at best a project 
for the far future, say, for the time when war shall be 
solemnly abolished as contrary to the precepts of Christ ; 
and Englishmen distrust indefinite arbitrations, but they 
are quite willing to arbitrate particular cases, and if the 
line of demarcation is fixed beforehand, the disputes 
arising out of that line must at least be limited and 
definite. If we can avoid a war we detest by an arrange- 
ment of that kind, so be it, even if it leaves behind a 
feeling that Great Britain has been a little hardly 
treated. One has a vague hankering after equality in 
such matters, but if the Union and Mexico happen to 


quarrel over their respective frontiers, we shall not, we | 
‘permanent ends Constantinople is worthless without the 


fancy, be invited to “co-operate,” or allowed any share 


whatever in settling “the facts” on which bitra 
tion is to be based. Still, in politics alee cap hate 
for as much justice as is obtainable, and almost m) 
arrangement consistent with the honour of both nation 
is preferable to a war between the United States and 
Great Britain. That can produce nothing but evil, which. 
ever the victor may be, and whatever the object of the 
fratricidal struggle. 

We want however, as matter of intellectual curiosit 
answers to two questions. Suppose a Commission declaras 
Great Britain entitled to more than she asks or wants 
and more than Venezuela will give, what is going ri 
happen? Will Washington send orders to Caracas, or 
are we to fight for our property with the Union standin 
aloof, or what is to be the end? It seemsa little hard 
that if we submit at some sacrifice of dignity to go into 
court, the court which gives the decree should decline to 
carry it out, and leave plaintiff and defendant after al] 
to rely on their own fists. And the second question is, — 
Supposing that Washington insists on the obedience of 
Venezuela, how do the lawyers of the Union distinguish 
between that attitude anda Protectorate? Mr. Cleveland 
forbids any coercion of Venezuela until there has been arbi. 
tration ; but arbitration once over, he compels Venezuela 
to abide by its result. Nevertheless he has, he declares, 
nothing in the world to do with Venezuela. “TI shall 
protect you, Diego,” says Sam, with his fists doubled, 
“and you will do what I tell you, if you please; never- 
theless recollect, Diego, you are entirely independent.” 
That is not a position hitherto known in international 
law ; and if the Spanish-American States possessed strong 
fleets there would, we cannot but imagine, be many 
remonstrances. If Chili, for instance, had an ally in 
Europe, and Argentina had not, and war arose between 
them, Chili might find its “independent” right to call in 
an ally rather strongly throttled. It would be told, we 
fancy, that under the Monroe doctrine it had no business 
with such allies. The question is, however, we fully 
admit, one for dilettante jurists rather than for politicians, 
No Spanish-American State will ever object to anything 
that the United States may do, except on paper, and 
with many apologies. International law exists for them 
chiefly in libraries. Be the weather never so cloudy, the 
fish and the cayman never quarrel; and the cayman 
does keep anglers away. 





THE POLICY OF RUSSIA IN TURKEY. 


HE Russians remember Plevna, though the English 

do not. That brief sentence contains, as we believe, 

the most reasonable explanation of recent Russian policy 
in Turkey, which without the idea conveyed in those 
words is very nearly inexplicable. The permanent objects 
of Russia are not secret ; they have been pursued steadily 
for a century at least, and they can never be abandoned 
until they are attained. So long as Russia remains an 
undivided whole, no Russian Government, even if it took 
the form of a constitutional Monarchy, or of a Republic, 
could rest content, or even quiet, until it had established 
itself in peace and for ever upon the shores of the North 
Pacific and of the Mediterranean. Without a safe and 
open port in the North Pacific, connected by railway with 
Moscow, the wonderful possession which we call “ Russia 
in Asia” is comparatively valueless both to the Romanofts 
and their people; with it, that region may become one of 
the greatest white colonies in the world,—far greater 
than Canada, equal perhaps to the United States as 
they were fifty years ago. European Russia is getting 
overcrowded, and there is room in Asia and main- 
tenance for fifty millions of peasants, if only they 
can have quick communication and an outlet to the 
main waters of the .world. European Russia, again, 
needs entrance to the Mediterranean. Without it the 
great Russian people have no full control of their own 
export trade, most of which cannot pay for a long railway 
journey, or—what they value nearly as much—that great 
position and rank among the civilised and active Powers 
of the world, which they think their due. It follows that 
a Russian Government, whether despotic or liberal, 
ambitious or pacific, will always try to obtain Port Arthur, 
ora port like it, and the control of the Dardanelles as well 
as of the Bosphorus. They wish for Constantinople for 








traditional and, in a way, “religious” reasons, but for their 
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. Ifanother Power held Gallipoli the Russians 
the Sea of sonny for a naan gegen 
out from the open water just as they 
they 2p gee and in the ae will have, a clear 
sgh h as is enjoyed by every other independent 
-_ 7 the world—even Persia and Siam—with the 
ose only of Switzerland and Ecuador. They cannot 
Se these objects, nor should we in their place, and 
a study Russian policy without remembering them is 
only to arrive at a mental impasse. 
Well, they have within the twelve months made immense 
strides towards both, and the question is why they do not 
oa little further and a little faster. They have their grip 
on the Far Eastern port, it may be Port Arthur, it may 
be all Corea with its natural dependency the Liau-tung 
Peninsula, and they are, if Bulgaria remains faithful, in a 
position to throttle Constantinople ; but they were also 
nffered Armenia, and the question arises why they did 
not take it. We know quite well that “it was not offered 
them” in any public way; but we believe it was offered 
them informally, but effectively, and whether it was or was 
not, does not signify a straw. Circumstances offered it to 
them. They must have known perfectly well that Lord 
Salisbury could no more declare war on them for occupying 
Armenia than he could cut the Armenian Patriarch’s 
throat with his own hand; and except Lord Salisbury, who 
was there likely to interefere? Not France, which is for 
the moment a dependent ally; not Germany, which has 
no means of reaching the Black Sea; not Austria, which, 
if she ever fights Russia, will not do it to preserve an out- 
lying province to the Sultan, for which she must fight, if 
at all, without allies. Except.as owner of Constantinople, 
what is the Sultan to the Hapsburgs? The Russians had, 
in fact, free hands as far as Western Europe was con- 
cerned, and the question is why they did not choose to use 
that unexpected advantage of international position. The 
popular answer, which is also their own answer, that they 
were afraid of a European Conference which would end 
in the creation of a second Bulgaria upon their Armenian 
frontier, is no answer at all. Europe at large does not 
trouble itself about the destiny of Armenia, is not 
even pitiful when Armenians are massacred wholesale, 
and the English will be contented if the massacres are 
prevented for ever. They might fight to rescue a perish- 
ing Christian people from the Turk; they would not fight 
to secure to that people more or less independence of St. 
Petersburg. Really independent, Turkish Armenia can- 
not be; and the difference between government by a 
Russian Viceroy, or through an Armenian dependent 
Prince, is not sufficient, even in the eyes of fanatics of 
freedom, to justify a serious war. Russia could have kept 
Armenia had she rescued the Armenians; and we believe 
she had two reasons for shrinking back, neither of which 
do Russians choose to allege. One was that she desires 
no fresh quarrel with Turkey, until the hour arrives when 
she may seize Constantinople and either the European or 
the Asiatic gate to the open water, but rather desires to 
see Turkey still further weakened by anarchy, misgovern- 
ment, and that gradual waste of pecuniary resources which 
will very soon destroy Turkey as a fighting Power. For 
—and this is the true, second, and ultimate reason of 
refusal—the Russians do not, like the English, regard 
Turkey as a dead Power for battle. We instinctively 
reason like the people of a maritime State, and recognise 
that Turkey cannot defend her coasts; but the Russians 
fight by land, remember Plevna, and think the contest 
might prove a very serious one. The Khalif could not 
evacuate Armenia, except under compulsion of defeat, 
without offending every Osmanli in his dominions, he 
can still summon three hundred thousand of the bravest 
soldiers in the world, he has still by his side the hard- 
fighting and hard-hearted General who defended Plevna, 
and he has still, to all appearance, enough of munitions in 
his arsenals for a long campaign. If a new Plevna were 
formed in Armenia the new Plevna must be carried, and 
with the Osmanlis fighting, as they would think, their battle 
of Armageddon, that might prove a very serious business. 
The struggle would be in a distant corner of the Russian 
Empire, the troops must be drawn from the huge garrisons 
now encamped in the West, and the Russian Generals, 
whenever far from their true base, lose men in a hardly 
explicable proportion. Many writers attribute this to cor- 
ruption, the supply departments stealing the soldiers’ food 
and clothing; but we fancy acute Anglo-Indian doctors, 


Dardanelles 
would have 


without rejecting or accepting that theory, would give a 
different additional explanation, and deelare that with any 
troops but the English and German, a huge standing camp 
involves inevitably frightful sanitary dangers, such as, for 
instance, have repeatedly crippled unusually large armies 
of Sepoys. Lord Hastings was on one memorable occa- 
sion practically defeated by his own foul latrines. Be that 
as it may, the fact is certain that an Armenian Plevna 
might involve a greater exertion than Russia, with the 
Triple Alliance looking on, feels at all inclined to make. 
Her Generals probably exaggerate the meaning of the 
lesson of 1877, when the Roumanians were called in by 
a nearly exhausted Emperor; while her financial officers 
know that the disastrous effects of such a protracted 
struggle can hardly be exaggerated. Armenia is worth a 
good deal to Russia; but in the present circumstances of 
Europe, it might not be worth, or at all events might not 
be deemed worth, five or six years of financial exhaustion, 
and a large expenditure of her best-trained men. 

We do not pretend to be in Russian secrets, least of all 
the secrets of her frequently puzzling military organisa- 
tion; but this account seems to us more reasonable 
than most of those put forward. We cannot believe 
that Russia was insensible to the advantage of gaining 
a long step forward on the southern shore of the Black 
Sea, or indifferent to the loss of prestige which she must 
suffer through her desertion of the cause of the Asiatic 
Christians of Turkey. We quite admit that to Greek 
Christians the Armenians are heretics, and that the race 
as a race are not popular, their traders being a little too 
acute, and their pursuit of cash a little too vigorous and 
persistent. But still, the Russians do not massacre 
Christians themselves, and strongly object to their 
massacre by Mahommedans; they enjoy adventure, and 
they regard new provinces as new sources of wealth and 
strength for the Empire of which they are inordinately 
proud. We suspect strongly that had Armenia been 
obtainable by a decree of the Czar, as most Englishmen 
appear to think it would have been, the signal for mobili- 
sation would have been given, and Russian agents would 
have declared all over Asia that while the English pitied 
the Eastern Christians, Russia, and Russia only, rescued 
them from the oppressor. There must have been some 
serious obstacle to the adoption of so very enticing and 
profitable a policy, and we think we have suggested 
accurately what it was. It is by a fleet, as Mr. Gladstone 
saw, not by an army, that Turkey is always and easily to 
be held in check. 





MR. RHODES AND HIS DEFENDERS. 


—_ fact that Dr. Jameson and the officers who acted 

under him are to be tried in a Court of law, and that 
then the question of the complicity of the Chartered 
Company in recent events is to have full and fair investi- 
gation at the hands of the Government, must preclude us 
from touching in the present article on the recent events 
in the Transvaal, or from in any way attempting to attack 
or defend Mr. Rhodes’s actions in South Africa. In regard 
however to Mr. Rhodes’s general attitude and political 
methods there is no such need for reticence, and we shall 
therefore say something as to the manner in which he is 
defended by his friends from the charges that are brought 
against him. The ablest, the sincerest, and apparently 
the most inspired of these defenders is Mr. Stead. Mr. 
Stead has for years been not only a warm admirer of 
Mr. Rhodes, but has also enjoyed his confidence, and pro- 
bably knows Mr. Rhodes on the Imperial side better than 
any living man. Again, Mr. Stead’s defence of Mr. 
Rhodes, though it has been now published for a whole 
week, has not been disclaimed by any of Mr. Rhodes’s 
friends or agents. Hence it is admissible to regard 
Mr. Stead’s article in the Review of Reviews for February 
as conceivably giving an authentic account of Mr. 
Rhodes’s position. With Mr. Stead’s proem on “ The 
Rhodesian Religion” we do not feel constrained to deal, 
nor shall we trouble to discuss Mr. Barney Barnato’s 
favourable, or Mrs. Olive Schreiner-Cronwright’s un- 
favourable opinion. We are quite inclined to believe 
that Mr. Rhodes is a Napoleonic man, and have no 
objection to him on that score, though we confess we 
should have preferred the analogy to have been Cromwell. 
Again, we do not doubt that Mr. Rhodes is “not a mere 





Englander,” and are not displeased to hearit. A man who 
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has spent ha’f his life in the Colonies would indeed be a 
poor creature were he not to be impressed by the sense of 
the wider Imperial patriotism. In a word, we are quite 
willing to agree that Mr. Rhodes is a man of large ideas 
and a strong will; that he has sound general notions 
about the Empire; and that he is so sincerely anxious to 
secure a great future for the British race in South Africa, 
that he is willing to devote his time, his money, and his 
energy thereto. But though we admit these premises we 
confess that we find it difficult to jump to the conclusion 
that therefore Mr. Rhodes can do no wrong, or rather may 
be excused as regards almost everything he does to further 
his ends. Instead, we hold that the higher and nobler 
and greater a man’s ends are, the more necessary it is that 
he should be made to keep straight in regard to those 
ends. If the greatest truths require the greatest care in 
their statement, the greatest causes require the most solid 
and sound foundations. And for this reason, if for no 
other. You cannot really separate your means and your 
end. They run into each other and become one. If, then, 
you use doubtful means to obtain a great end, you may find 
at last that you have turned your great and noble end into 
a small and sordid one. 

We do not say that Mr. Rhodes has yielded to this 
temptation to use ignoble means to gain noble ends. He 
may be, and we hope he is, a perfect Sir Galahad among 
managing directors. All we wish to note on the present 
occasion is that Mr. Stead appears to hold that Mr. 
Rhodes considers that the nobility of his aims justifies 
him in using means which are not noble. For example, 
he speaks as follows of Mr. Rhodes’s temptation to take 
short cuts in politics :—‘Infallible Mr. Rhodes is not. 
His ethical development has, as I have frequently re- 
marked, been arrested. He has not kept pace with his 
political ideas, and therein has always been his great peril. 
That is to say, he has a supreme indifference to the means 
so long as he can attain his ends. That is characteristic 
of all men who are in earnest about their end; but those 
who have a clear insight into the internal laws which 
govern the universe, know that the shortest cut which 
traverses a great moral law is often the longest way about. 
Statesmen who endeavour to reach their end without 
regard to moral considerations are very much like children 
who, seeing that the railway line is the shortest road to 
the station, trespass on the rails regardless of the trains 
which sooner or later will hurl them to destruction.” 
Mr. Stead goes on to tell us, under the cross-heading 
“‘ Money in Politics,” that “ Mr. Rhodes is no doubt sub- 
ject to continual temptation to underrate the importance 
of the ethical element in the affairs of men. He may say, 
no doubt, that it is only in the penny weights he is unethical, 
-and that it is possible to carry political purism to such an ex- 
tent as to render all political life impossible.” Next follows 
a passage which points out that Mr. Gladstone, in spite 
of his idealism, had to practise “ respectable bribery ” in 
the shape of “ baronetages, peerages, stars, and garters, 
and all the ingenious substitutes which civilisation has 
devised for corruption by hard cash.” Our _ political 
corruption has however, says Mr. Stead, been “ sublimated 
into inoffensiveness.” ‘But Mr. Cecil Rhodes had no 
such resources of civilisation at his disposal.” “ His train- 
ing was not in the ethical but in the financial field. He 
had to deal, not with electors, but with shareholders. He 
had to manage, not Ministers, but directors. In the 
world of stock and share lists, where everything is for 
sale, every man has his price, for when you are dealing 
with a commodity which represents so much money value, 
it is quite legitimate to give money value for it. The 
great temptation under which Mr. Rhodes has always 
lived has been that of transferring to the political field 
the ethics of the Board-room, and to regard votes and 
political interest as being just as lawful and legitimate 
articles of commerce as Preference Stock or Debenture 
Bonds.” Mr. Stead goes on to deal with Mr. Rhodes’s 
strange gift of £10,000 to the Parnellites. “It was in- 
evitable that Mr. Rhodes, reared as he has been, trained 
in financial methods, which had as their culminating 
triumph the amalgamation of the De Beers Diamond 
Mines, should not be very squeamish as to the employ- 
ment of money in politics. His famous gift of £10,000 
to Mr. Parnell, by way of rewarding the Irish chieftain 
for his refusal to accept Home-rule on the Colonial as 





This is frank, but what follows is franker still, « In th 
Cape Parliament we may believe Olive Schreiner that the 
practice of local corruption has attained almost Napoleo i. 
dimensions. As to that I know nothing. I can ima: = 
that if there was any one who wanted to be bought i ie 
not think Mr. Rhodes would have much more gery le 
about buying him than our forefathers used to havesery i. 
about buying the votes of the freeholders by whose tr : 
and independent suffrages they were returned to he 
House of Commons.” Lastly, Mr. Stead deals with the 
question of the promotion of the Company. “A ‘ins 
deal has been said concerning the way in which that 
Company was formed, and the methods by which its shares 
were used to conciliate the influence of influential parsons 
It is probably true that the option of taking a £1 share at 
par, which could be resold immediately for £2 or £3 jn 
the open market, was offered to many of those who had 
assisted in the promoting of the Company. This may be 
regarded as corruption, and denounced accordingly ; but 
it is probable that Mr. Rhodes looked at the matter in a 
broad way, and recognised all those who had helped him 
in securing the Charter and given the requisite financja] 
guarantees as those who were entitled to the first chance 
of profit by the enterprise which he had invented, and 
which they had helped to bring into existence. I am not 
an expert in the ways of financing, nor have I an opinion 
as to what are the limits of the permissible in reserving 
shares for issue at par to those who have assisted you in 
launching a Company. So far as I know, the corruption 
so much talked of did not go beyond this very simple 
and obvious method familiar to all promoters,” Ip 
other words, Mr. Stead suggests that Mr. Rhodes has 
acted on the principle,—“ If you meet with opposition, 
buy it up.” Further, Mr. Stead, if we understand him 
rightly, infers that though the good citizen should perhaps 
deplore these sentiments, he need not mind very much so 
long as Mr. Rhodes’s aims are sound and patriotic, and 
that at any rate he is not called upon to say—I will 
resist you and oppose you unless and until you give up 
your present methods;’’ but may instead, though with 
a sense of chastened regret at the means, enter and enjoy 
the Empire which has been so rapidly obtained for him. 
Into the question of whether all or any of the admis. 
sions made by Mr. Stead are in fact true or not, we do not 
desire to enter. They may in Mr. Rhodes’s case be en. 
tirely absurd and unfounded, and we sincerely trust they 
are so. We want to take wider ground and to join issue 
with Mr. Stead not on the individual, but on the general 
question. Let us leave the question of whether Mr. 
Rhodes does or does not act as Mr. Stead infers, or has 
or has not an arrested ethical development, entirely out 
of the discussion. What we want to ask is,—Supposing 
there were a man acting on the lines indicated by Mr. 
Stead, what ought to be the attitude adopted towards 
him by those who wish their country well and are anxious 
to see the Empire developed and increased? Is the 
influence of such a man, supposing he exists, to be 
encouraged and assisted or opposed? Is he to be trusted 
or is he not? In our opinion he is not to be trusted. 
However high his general aims are, he must be watched 
with the utmost solicitude. When we say this, we are 
speaking from no exaggerated standpoint of political 
purism, but simply on grounds of expediency. We are 
all for the expansion of the Empire, but the Empire will 
never expand if we try to base that expansion on political 
corruption. Look at the facts. Our Indian Empire did 
not begin to thrive till the element of corruption had 
been eliminated from it in Clive’s second administration. 
Its vast expansion under Cornwallis, Wellesley, and 
Dalhousie in past generations had nothing to do with 
“money in politics.” Again, when we added Burmah to 
the Empire the money element was not the lever. Take 
again the significant fact that the epoch when our home 
politics were most under the influence of money, the 
epoch of Grafton and North, was the epoch when we 
lost a whole continent. When purity returned with the 
younger Pitt, the Empire expanded with leaps and 
bounds. ‘Take, lastly, the Victorian era, which has 
been notoriously free from corruption. That has been 
essentially the time of Imperial expansion. We need not 
argue the question whether it is worth while to wink at 
the introduction of pecuniary “deals” into political life 


opposed to Home-rule on the American basis, was the first | in order to obtain a larger sphere of Empire, for history 


and most conspicuous instance of Mr. Rhodes’s methods.” ' shows conclusively that it is not necessary. Depen 
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; who will do the Empire the best service 
. en peg most to its greatness and its size will be 
those who insist that, as far as possible, the principle of 
puying out opposition shall be banished from political 
affairs, No doubt men will always be liable to the tempta- 
tion to take the short cut to power and influence, and no 
doubt also it will prove impossible in the future, as in the 
ast, to get rid entirely of the money element in politics. 
Weare not fanatical optimists, and know well enough that 
human nature remains human nature. What we want to 
insist on, however, is the absolute need for the nation to 
fight against the theory that these things are sure to be, 
and that therefore they may be winked at and tolerated 
as long as the end is a good one. Once admit that, and 
the money element will invade our public life, as it has 
invaded that of America and of France. The case is like 
that of the housewife who says that dirt exists, and that 
it is useless to combat it. Once take that line, and the 
house will become uninhabitable from the accumulations 
of dust and filth. The only plan is to keep up a constant 
fight with the enemy, and to fight him at every point. 
We are not, as our readers know, mealy-mouthed negro- 
philes, and we believe that the destiny of the English 
race is to hold the best parts of the earth, and to govern 
the inferior races. As long as we can, however, we will 
resist any tendency which must deprive the race of the 
power to carry out its high mission. But if once we admit 
that “ the money element ” may be safely tolerated in our 
political life, of a surety our strength will depart. Men 
may be rash, cruel, brutal, bloodthirsty, indifferent to all 
the finer feelings in the competition for empire, and still no 
great harm may be done. Rough, unhewn stones serve as 
well for foundations as the neatest ‘‘ faced” granite; but 
if ever we get to think that men may buy and be bought 
in political life without harm, we are, as a nation, undone. 
Corrumpere et corrumpi. That was Tacitus’s description 
of Roman decay. If the same can ever be said of the 
British Empire, our fate will be that of the realm of the 
Cesars, 





SIR MOUNTSTUART GRANT DUFF'S LETTER. 


IR MOUNTSTUART GRANT DUFF’S annual review 

of the political situation used to be one of the 
greater helps to which we looked for correcting the 
customary conception of the politics of the day,—before 
he went to India to govern Madras. Since his return he 
has unfortunately not thought it well to re-enter Parlia- 
ment, but he has nevertheless seized the occasion of Mr. 
Morley’s series of speeches to the Montrose Boroughs to 
address to his old constituents in the Elgin group of 
neighbouring boroughs one of those illuminating surveys 
of our modern politics, which are none the less valuable 
for being thrown into the form of a letter instead of that 
of a speech,—a letter published in last Tuesday’s Banffshire 
Journal. He keeps faithfully to the Unionist positivn, 
and warns his old political friends as firmly as ever that 
the advantages or calamities of Home-rule depend upon 
the place and spirit in which it is applied, and not on the 
merits of any abstract doctrine at all, that it is crack- 
brained to apply it so as to paralyse the central govern- 
ment of a great nation, though it might be wise enough 
if the country which demands it could be towed to any 
such distance as that of the Transvaal from Great Britain, 
and there set to make the experiment of self-government in a 
spot where its complete failure would not affect the heart 
of a great Empire, nor make the beat of its pulses, fitful, 
feverish, and morbid. Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff is just 
the man to warn us against the danger of falling into those 
fixed habits, or we might say even, deep ruts of policy which 
a great controversy will unfortunately establish in a nation’s 
modes of dealing with the problems of the day. The 
Unionists are perhaps in danger of assailing Home-rule in 
cases where it might be beneficial, at least as a political 
experiment, merely because they have got into so fixed a 
habit of denouncing it where it is certainly and purely 
mischievous. That is a political mistake, against which 
it needs the detached vision of a keen onlooker to guard 
us. It is no sufficient reason, merely because Home-rule has 
been fatally discredited in one set of circumstances, that it 
should be disliked and distrusted in another quite different 
set of circumstances where it does not introduce any of 
the special dangers for which in the former case we had 





Because it is a very bad thing when it | 


threatens the efficient working of a great nation’s brain, 
it does not follow that it need be a bad thing when it 
merely sets a dislocated joint in the working of one of 
its limbs. To warn us against running into mere grooves 
of political belief, when we are not so much thinking 
of the individual case as merely continuing to take up an 
attitude to which we have become accustomed in a con- 
dition of things to which it is not really suited, is just 
the service which Sir Mountstuart Grant Daff’s politica} 
addresses have so often rendered us. 

And he renders us just the same service when he tells. 
us in relation to colonisation, that it is “a little silly” for 
Englishmen to parcel themselves into Big-Englanders and 
Little-Evglanders, and fly at each others’ throats on the 
strength of that very unmeaning, because abstract, dis- 
tinction. He urges, and urges justly enough, that it 
is no final reason for taking a new and onerous duty 
on our shoulders that it will make the Empire bigger. 
Nor is it any final reason for not handing over to others 
a region which we do not find it convenient to govern 
well, and are wholly disinclined to govern ill, that to shrink 
from attempting the task will make the Empire a little 
smaller. So it will, and yet the Empire may be all 
the more powerful and the more effectively organised for 
that very reason. Surely England gained more in power 
by handing over the Ionian Islands to Greece, and so 
removing a very needless and unfortunate grievance of 
Greece against us, than she did by adding Cyprus to 
her dominions for a nominal purpose which it has never 
served ? The controversy between Big-Englanders and 
Little-Englanders, as such, is, as Sir Mountstuart Grant 
Duff truly tells us, a “silly” controversy. What we have 
to consider in relation to any change of this kind, is 
not whether it will make the Empire bigger or less, 
but whether it will benefit the region annexed or cut 
adrift to the advantage of the Empire which makes the 
change. Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff does us a great 
service when he ignores the empty controversy between 
Big-Evglanders and Little-Englanders, and recalls our 
attention to the true question, whether the work can be 
best done by us or by some other Power, and if it can be 
best done by us, whether it can be done without over- 
straining our rather severely tasked resources. There we 
fully agree with him. But we do not agree with him when 
he seems to hint that we should do well to disembarrass 
ourselves of Egypt. For there we have proved our power 
to raise the whole level of Egypt’s prosperity, and still 
more her standard of justice, without, as we think, over- 
tasking our own power at all. Being within easy striking 
distance of our Indian Empire, we can always bring from 
that quarter a force sufficient to defeat any unneighbourly 
attack upon our policy; and never would an immense 
service to the civilisation of the world and the happi- 
ness of a harmless and laborious population have been 
so recklessly thrown away, as by our retirement from 
a sphere in which we had done vast good and hardly 
any mischief. We are not sure again that Sir Mount- 
stuart Grant Duff does not push his generally wide- 
eyed and reasonable Opportunism too far when he argues. 
that we were quite right in standing by idly while the 
Armenians were massacred out of existence, simply because 
we could not engage the Concert of Europe on the side of 
humanity. We fully recognise the great force of his- 
position. But are not nations like individuals, sometimes 
shamed into energy by seeing the almost hopeless in- 
adequacy of the means which a more deeply moved 
bystander attempts to bring to the rescue of the innocent 
and the wretched? Admit that we might have been over- 
matched. Admit that there was danger of a general con- 
flagration if we had forced on a combat in which the other 
great Powers might have taken a good deal more satisfac- 
tion in making us feel our weakness, than they would have 
taken in saving the Armenians from destruction. Still, is 
anything great ever accomplished without running some 
considerable risk and staking a good deal on the justice 
and humanity of a cause? Might not the other Powers 
have felt that they would be dishonoured by letting us 
take up the dangerous cause alone? So far as we can 
judge, the whole moral tone of European thought has 
been lowered by the apathy with which the great Powers,— 
the police of the Continent,—have regarded the monstrous 
crimes of Turkey. We fully acknowledge the certain peril 
of the situation. But there are cases in which peril ought 
not to deter a great nation from making an effort in the 
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eause of humanity. And had we made it, we shrewdly 
suspect that, instead of bringing down upon us a com- 
bination of jealous Powers, we should have been joined 
by some of them in an attempt which they must have seen 
that it would be simply base to resist. 

Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff touches his highest level 
of caustic and satirical invective in describing how the 
late Government, after they had forced the Home-rule 
Bill of 1893 through the House of Commons, tried to 
recover popularity by placing themselves at the disposal 
of a host of local wirepullers whom he thus contemptuously 
describes :-— 

“From and after their conduct through Parliament of the 
Home-rule Bill, the late Government did not merely lose the 
confidence of the country from the kind of intellectual mistakes 
I have been alluding to; they earned from it the genuine tribute 
of undissembled horror, because men saw that their affairs were 
being managed by a group of politicians, who, as a Government, 
had no principles at all, who were guided by the advice of local 
wirepullers, wretches who stood to Tadpole and to Taper in the 
relations in which Belial and Mammon stood to the Miltonic 
Satan. The feeling which nine out of ten educated men in the 
community entertained towards them was not distrust in the 
ordinary sense, but the distrust you feel towards a fellow who you 
firmly believe would cut your throat, if he saw his way to a gain 
—a clear gain of sixpence.” 


Literary sarcasm could hardly go deeper. But are not 
“the wretches ” rather severely handled ¢ Surely the “ local 
wirepullers” acted as local wirepullers must always act,— 
in the manner best calculated to keep the local party to- 
gether. Itis not they who are to be blamed, but the states- 
men who thought to win the battle by looking through the 
spectacles of local agents, though they themselves com- 
manded a much wider political horizon. Sir Mountstuart 
Grant Duff is a master of literary style, but in this 
instance we think he throws the blame on the wrong 
parties, and that if there were any “ wretches” at all,— 
it is a strong expression,—the “ wretches” were headed 
and led by Sir William Harcourt. 





MR. GORE’S PROPOSAL. 


_ a very striking sermon preached before the University 
of Cambridge on Sunday last, and printed in the 
Guardian of Wednesday, Mr. Gore makes a definite 
and startling suggestion. It follows upon a thoroughly 
just enumeration of the shortcomings of the Church 
of England. “The spirit,’ he says, “of corporate 
penitence, as opposed to all self-complacency, is the 
spirit which, beyond all else, needs to be cultivated by 
us at the present time.” The Church of England “ suf- 
fered the population of the United States of America 
to grow up without the provision of the Episcopate ;” 
she has adapted her forms and methods to the con- 
venience of the upper classes; she has allowed the great 
towns of the North to become vast centres of popula- 
tion without any adequate attempt to provide spiritual 
ministrations for them ; “‘ perhaps there is no part of the 
Catholic Church which has realised less successfully the 
essential ideal, ‘To the poor the Gospel is preached ;’” 
legitimate freedom of religious development has been 
crawped or annihilated by a quite misplaced subservience 
to State policy; confessors have been too frequently 
conspicuously wanting in high places, and the spirit of 
those in high places reflects the spirit of the Church from 
which they are chosen. And then, after noting the com- 
mon characteristic of the Evangelical, the Tractarian, 
and the Christian Socialist revivals, he goes on to speak of 
the future. ‘‘ Never, I venture to believe, was there a deeper 
or wider opportunity for a Church, liberal in comprehen- 
sion, rational in claim, moderate in government, but definite 
and intelligible alike in theological and moral doctrine.” 
“‘ And such a Church, ours, in ideal and principle, certainly 
is.” In all this we can unreservedly go along with Mr. 
Gore. What all Churches need—what the Church of 
England needs—at least as much as any other—is to 
get rid of a fatuous self-complacency,—the temper of a 
mutual admiration society, the temper which finds its 
natural and congenial sustenance in the devout contempla- 
tion of our own virtues and our neighbours’ shortcomings. 
If he had stopped here, if he had only said,—‘ This is the 
aim which those who most love the Church of England, 
and most study her real welfare, wiil strive to keep before 
themselves and to place before others ;’ if, in short, he had 
made self-abasement the text of a new revival,—a revival 





ee 
which shall “ present and uphold what can truly be called 
by the noble name of a Liberal Catholicism,” there would 
not, to our minds, have been a word to question, wheth 
in his diagnosis of the disease, or in his choice of a remedy, 

But Mr. Gore does not stop here. On second thou wf 
however, we begin to doubt the accuracy of the ite 
“startling,” which a minute ago we applied to the gy 
gestion which he goes on to offer. It is natural, perha . 
for a preacher who has been contemplating the great task 
which has been laid upon the Church of England, the 
great victory over shallowness and unreality and "self. 
advertisement, which she has it in her power to achieve. to 
recall with indignation the extravagance and self. will 
which so often mars what in itself is so faira prospect 
of success. It is this indignation that leads Mr 
Gore to say that “the time is surely come when excres. 
cences weakening to the life of the whole body need to be 
pared off by the exercise of a moderate but impartial dis. 
cipline: .°. 3. . We should not lose much, for the loss 
would be our gain, if we were to let drop off what declareg 
itself—I emphasise the words declares itself—as essentially 
indifferent or disloyal to fundamental dogmas, the dogmas 
of the Creeds; or what is altogether without the sense of 
corporate loyalty, and speaks in defiance of the sacramental 
language of the Prayer-book; or what, in a return to 
medizeval doctrine, practically and effectually repudiates 
the appeal to Scripture.” The proposal takes our breath 
away, but we fully admit its fascination. There is some. 
thing almost sickening in the anarchy that now prevails 
in the Church of England, in the toleration of doctrines 
that are mutually contradictory and of an indifferentism 
which is destructive cf all doctrine. We cannot wonder 
if, to serious thinkers, the Church of England bears too 
close a resemblance to ‘‘jesting Pilate,” who, when he 
asked ‘ What is truth?” “* would not stay for an answer,” 
Well, then, says Mr. Gore, will you not agree with me 
that the time has come “to appeal to our rulers fora 
restoration of reasonable discipline, and to show our 
willingness to submit to it?” We may note in passing 
that the merit of this willingness may easily be exagger. 
ated. Mr. Gore does not expect to be “let drop off,” and 
so has really nothing to submit to. The willingness would 
have to be shown, if shown at all, by those who would 
have to choose between submission and amputation. 
Still we are quite ready to concede, and that not merely 
for the sake of argument, that the suggestion is fasci- 
nating. Where we part company from the preacher is 
in relation to its practicability. 

What we take to be the meaning of the “ reasonable 
discipline” which Mr. Gore wishes to see applied all round, 
is an impartial lopping off of extremes. The three types of 
excrescence which he enumerates, answer roughly to the 
extreme wings of tho Broad, the Evangelical, and the 
High Church parties. Indifference to the dogmas of the 
creeds; defiance of the sacramental language of the 
Prayer-bock; the repudiation of the appeal to Scripture, 
—each of the three parties could in turn supply examples 
of the diseased limbs, the loss of which ‘ would be our 
gain.” Has Mr. Gore taken account of the difficulty— 
the insuperable difficulty, to our thinking—of intrusting 
this process to our present rulers? It must be applied 
impartially,—that is the real and great merit of the sug- 
gestion. It must be based, that is to say, on “acknow- 
ledged principles liberally interpreted, and not upon 
popular prejudice and clamour;” it must be directed not 
merely against extravagance in ritual or in medievalism, 
“but be consistent and impartial all round.” The first 
requisite for the application of discipline in this sense 
would be an agreement on the part of the Bishops to apply 
the axe to the extremes with which they sympathise, as 
well as to the extremes which they dislike. Are there no 
Bishops who would be unwilling to lop off the clergy who 
do not read the Athanasian Creed? Are there no Bishops 
who would be unwilling to lop off the clergy who deny 
the efficacy of baptism or of Orders? And if instances at 
once suggest themselves in both directions, would not the 
temptation be great to begin by applying the discipline 
first to offending High Churchmen, and then to yield to 
the conviction that it is impossible to carry the process 
further? This is one objection to Mr. Gore’s suggestion. 
A second is that its adoption would require a general 
acquiescence, in the mass of each of the three parties, 
in the exclusion of their extreme members. Is there 
any hope that such acquiescence would be forth-coming, 
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majority of Broad Churchmen would insist 

iy me oh of the Athanasian Creed ; 
that the majority of Evangelicals would consent to the 
deprivation of clergymen who think that the Reformation 
did not go far enough, and detect in the language of the 
Services for Baptism or the Visitation of the Sick, a 
superstitious leaven of which the Prayer-book needs to be 
urged ; that the majority of High Churchmen would view 
without uneasiness the condemnation of men who think 
that the Reformation went too far, and who are convinced 
that they are doing good service to the Church in reviving 
usages that were then abandoned ? We greatly doubt it. 
On the contrary, we believe that each of these sections 
would be more impressed with the possible danger to 
doctrines which it holds, than with the advantage of 
getting rid of doctrines which it repudiates,—would dread 
Jest the purification might not stop until it had attacked 
things dear not to an extreme wing, but to the party at 


large. Success in such a scheme requires the hearty co- | 
operation of the main body of each of the three divisions | 
in Churchmen, and we see no probability that this co- | 
operation will be forthcoming. On the other hand, we see | 


considerable probability that the attempt would be made in 
cases where it happened to be popular and then given up ; 
in other words, that we should have a restoration of disci- 
pline, but not such a restoration as Mr, Gore wishes,—not 
general, not free from prejudice, not superior to clamour, 
not consistent, not impartial. 

We have left the third and most immediately formid- 
able objection to the last. This restoration of discipline 
can only be brought about by judicial process. The 
Church of England is an established Church, and so long 
as she remains so the State Courts and the State Legisla- 
ture have a veto on any changes in her constitution. 
Every step therefore in this process of purification would 
have to be confirmed by the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council. The whole tendency of the decisions of this 
tribunal in matters of doctrine, and their recent tendency 
in matters of ceremonial, has pointed to a larger com- 
prehension of opposite teachings. Do the decisions in the 
Gorham case, in the “‘ Essays and Review” case, in the 
Bennett case, or in the Lincoln case, display any dispo- 
sition on the part of the Court to apply “ consistent and 
impartial” repression all round? And has Mr. Gore 
counted the cost of thus reopening the flood-gates of 
religious prosecutions P Has he measured the ill-will, the 
irritation, the uncertainty, the paralysis of useful action, 
the encouragement of an inquisitorial temper, the dispo- 
sition to emphasise the things about which men differ, and 
to lose sight of the things about which they agree, which 
would be inseparable from such a revival ? We can hardly 
believe that he has. 








THE MUSWELL HILL MURDER. 

HE few who consider that too much iuss is made about 

the murder on Muswell Hill, and think that the news- 
papers accord to it a needless amount of space, fail to 
understand some of the conditions of life in London. The 
immense city, or central group of cities, is surrounded with a 
girdle of daughter towns, more than forty in number, each 
one of which would be accounted in any other country an 
Important and wealthy place, would possess governing insti- 
tutions of its own, would be adorned with municipal buildings, 
and would be served by dignified and numerous churches sup- 
ported by the State. Some ten of them, for instance, in North 
London alone, have names beginning with the letter H. The 
number of well-to-do households in them is prodigious, much 
greater we fancy than the number in any continental capital, 
except Paris, and the news of a murder like that of Mr. Smith, 
affects them all with a well-founded sense of alarm. Their 
members are for the most part among the most secure classes 
in the world, being wholly free from official oppression, from 
any danger of a rising from below, and from any dread of 
malicious injury to person or to property. They are, in fact, 
almost too perfectly “ podded ” for the proper development of 
character, but there is a weak place in their armour, neverthe- 
less, of which they are all at times faintly conscious. The 
houses in these suburban towns are a little too defenceless 
against bold thieves. They are curiously segregated, their 
occupiers for the most part knowing nothing of each other, 
they are deserted by their male inhabitants during the day, 
and at night they are very imperfectly watched or patrolled, 


the Metropolitan Police, which is responsible for them, being 
occupied elsewhere. The difficulty of providing sufficient police 
to watch co vast an area is in fact very considerable, and there 
has hitherto been little readiness to organise anything approach. 
ing to a separate auxiliary service of parish constables. There is 
always, therefore, a vague dread of “ burglars,” which, though 
it is usually kept down by long experience of security, never 
goes quite to sleep, and is sharpened by an incident like the 
murder of Mr. Smith into a terror which, if the incident were 
repeated, would speedily become panic, would affect rents, 
and would probably end in a movement which would be felt 
even in Parliamentary elections. Burglars of the ordinary 
kind who steal coats and silver spoons, and occasionally 
articles of furniture, are tolerated with much grumbling at 
the police, but no other consequences; but murder is a danger 
for which the population is il'-prepared. Women, to begin 





with, are very powerful in suburban households, and they would 
talk themselves into hysteria or sleeplessners. The male 
householders are for the most part not young; they have 
no habit of using arms; and as they are occupied all day, 
they desire tranquillity at night, an absence even of occa- 
sional alarms, with a somewhat morbid earnestness. An out- 
break of dacoity, robbery with violence, would seriously 
frighten them, and such an outbreak is not altogether to 
be reckoned among impossible occurrences. The criminal 
class has betrayed of late a disposition to use firearms, and 
gut houses of all valuables by violence, and a resolute gang 
which habitually and as a practice shot down those who 
opposed them, might for a time, till the cry of the 
suburbs fairly roused Parliament, accumulate a good deal 
of plunder, It looks very much as if members of sucha 
gang had attacked Mr. Smith’s house on Muswell Hill. We 
reject the suspicion that a friend, or business connection, or 
relative organised the raid for the sake of securing papers, on 
account of the excessive difficulty and danger in this country 
of hiring bravoes. The hirer would be a slave for life. 
Regular “‘cracksmen” of the more dangerous type were, we 
assume, attracted by Mr. Smith’s known habit of keeping 
considerable sums in coin, as well as by the wealth which his 
elaborate precautions in the way of wires and spring-guns 
suggested ; and as they intended to rob his safe, which was in 
his bedroom, they must have contemplated murder as at least 
a possibility. Indeed, it is by no means certain that it was 
not part of their deliberate plan, for the known facts seem to 
prove that the old engineer, who had once possessed unusual 
strength, and who, relying on it, disturbed them in the kitchen, 
was bound and gagged, and, therefore, quite powerless even to 
give an alarm, before his brains were beaten in. It looks as if 
he were murdered on a plan devised to make evidence 
impossible. As a matter of fact, though there is the usual 
talk of “clues,” there is no evidence whatever except certain 
footmarks; and if the gang have decamped with their booty, 
which consists only of coin, and perhaps some valuable papers 
to South London, the police can hardly measure the feet of 
all strangers, whom, indeed, in a London suburb they would 
hardly notice. In such places they do not know all the people 
as they do in a small provincial town. We see no reason in the 
nature of things why the criminals should not escape, or why 
a gang consisting, say, of three men of the Peace type, without 
fear, or mercy, or jealousies among themselves, should not 
continue such plundering exploits at intervals for months 
without detection. Such gangs constantly appear after any 
great war, and we do not know why, if they were encouraged 
by impunity, they should not also arise in time of peace. 
The notion that burglars are averse to commit murder on 
conscientious grounds or from mercifal considerations, is pro- 
bably an illusion; burglars dislike being hung, but if they 
once found that murder diminished instead of increasing their 
chances of punishment, their scruples would, we fear, speedily 
disappear. They always do disappear when for any reason 
social order in a civilised country is much shaken, and that 
only means that the criminals become aware that they are as 
strong as the police. 

It is difficult to think of any new method by which, in a 
district so vast and so wealthy as that covered by the London 
suburbs, burglary could be made unattractive to resolute 
criminals. The law is already strong enough. It would never 
do, for instance, to make burglary a capital offence, for that 
would make robbery with murder safer than robbery without 








it, besides enormously increasing the difficulties of the police 
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and Magistracy in obtaining verdicts. The first objection 
extends also to the use of revolvers for defence, and there 
are not many means of further strengthening houses against 
ingress from without. The bells, and alarums, and the like, 
which are frequently advertised as burglar traps, are of no 
use against men who mean mischief like those who attacked 
poor Mr. Smith, nor are the wires and spring-guns upon 
whose deterrent 1. fluence he so vainly relied. Good dogs are 
efficient protectors only till they are poisoned, and there 
seems to be some reluctance to put up the falling shutters of 
iron which protect the jewellers’ shops, and which ought, one 
would think, to make a brick house as impenetrable as a 
castle. No ordinary strength will raise them; and to cut 
them would take more time, even for skilled burglars, thar 
they have at their disposal. It is hardly fair on the police for 
private individua's to keep, as Mr. Smith kept, great sums in 
coin—he had £700 in his house in gold—but to banish all 
valuables from a house in any way exposed is to confess 
defeat, and to give up civilisation in despair. Voluntary 
committees of watchers always relax their vigilance after a 
few days, and finally disappear, and we fancy the suburbs 
must fall back on the means of protection which have 
proved so successful in the centre of London, consent toa 
heavy increase in the police rate, and insist that when it 
is paid, they shall be efficiently watched. Allowing for the 
difficulty created by the small gardens, a suburb can be 
patrolled as effectively as a town, and a good patrol, besides 
intimidating the burglars, who, it must be remembered, want 
plunder and not a doubtful fight with sturdy policemen, 
immensely increases the power of a threatened household to 
give the alarm. The telephone, too, could be more extensively 
used than it is, with the additional advantage that it would 
be an invaluable protection against fire, and so could an 
electric lamp, to be lighted only as a signal that public aid 
was required. It is, in fact, on watchmen that alarmed house- 
holders must depend, and it is in their numbers and vigilance, 
and the existence of means for summoning them at will, that 
security will ultimately be found. Wherever the houses are | 
numerous and near each other, society can protect itself if it 
pleases, and if it thinks perfect security worth a rather severe 
taxation. The conclusion is not a triumph for the “social | 
order,” which we think so unassailable, but, as a matter of | 
fact, men must pay for dreamless sleep as they do for any 
other luxury of civilisation. 








THE BIBLE IN CHICAGO. 


T is a good hearing that the stiff secularism of the Chicago 
school system is giving way, and that the people of that 
eager commercial city are beginning to feel that their children 
want something more, even in their day-schools, than the kind 
of teaching which will prepare them for earning their liveli- 
hood, and enable them to read the newspaper and under- 
stand, or half-anderstand, the gossip of the day. The school 
managers have introduced, we are told, into their schools a 
book of selections from the Bible, which opens with two pas- 
sages from the latter part of St. Mark’s Gospel, then goes on 
with the Proverbs and the Book of Job, and contains also the 
story of Joseph and his Brethren, in a series of sections, a 
few psalms greatly compressed,—but including apparently 
the whole of the short twenty-third Psalm, ‘“ The Lord is my 
Shepherd, I shall not want,”—and brief specimens of several of 
the other books of the Bible. We conclude from the account 
given us that the object of the selections has been, in the 
first instance, simplicity and brevity,—the verses from St. 
Mark with which the volame opens are those in which Christ 
lays down the two great commandments of love to God and 
love to one’s neighbour,—and in the next place, the most 
sententious specimens of worldly wisdom and the most 
sublime expressions of the bewilderment and humility of 
man in confronting the great problem as to the justice 
of God. The important place given to the Books of 
Proverbs aud of Job, and of these two side by side, 
is very curious. Two more different products of the 
moral imagination of the East can scarcely be imagined, 
—the one, a series of panegyrics on industry, frugality, 
sobriety, reticence, and prudence, with brief and contemptuous 
pictures of the dissipation, the license, the effrontery, the 





intrigues, the shamelessness of Eastern passion; the other, a 
sublime picture of the astounding providences of God, and 


the helplessness, the frank bewilderment, and the reluctant 
submissiveness and humility of man. We suppose that the 
idea has been to reconcile the shrewdness of American 
mother-wit to the Bible by presenting it with the best worldly 
wisdom side by side with the most magnificent poetry, But 
the strangest featare in the collection seems to be the great 
indifference shown to the devout emotion and pathos of the 
Psalms, as compared with the predilection for the Proverbs, 
We should have thought that a keen-witted Anglo-Saxon 
race might have wisely retrenched its selections from the 
Book of Proverbs, and taken infinite pains to give the 
passionate outpourings of faith and love to God found 
nowhere in such intensity as in the Book of Psalms ang 
some of the Apostolic Epistles. But we imagine that the 
acute American spirit was not content without illustrating the 
close resemblance between the wisdom of the East and the 
wisdom of Dr. Franklin, between the sententiousness of 
Solomon and the sententiousness of “ Poor Richard.” The 
former is.very great in his brief delineation of the snares 
and gestures with which the licentious man or woman 
besets the inexperience of youth. “A naughty person, a 
wicked man walketh with a froward mouth. He winketh 
with his eyes, he speaketh with his feet, he teacheth with his 
fingers.” And again, ‘He that winketh with the eye canseth 
sorrow, but a prating fool shall fall.” “ Poor Richard” in. 
structs us in very much the same fashion as that. Indeed, 
when treating of practical wisdom, the Proverbs of the West 
insist on early rising and prudent forethought ti a fashion 
very similar,—though somewhat less sententious and more 
familiar,—to that of the proverbs of the East. The Eastern 
mind seems to have found a certain satisfaction in the 
finality, as we may call it, of its practical wisdom, the 
sharp snap with which it shuts down the judgment ona 
fool or a sensualist. “Go to the ant, thou sluggard; con. 
sider her ways and be wise,” is the style which the senten. 
tiousness of the East prefers. But it does not seem to us to 
be really suitable to the child’s attitude of mind. We donbt 
if sententiousness, which is apt to characterise the wisdom 
of the aged, is suited to children’s education. They either 
accept it and repeat it with unction, and it makes them prigs, 
or they resent it, and it makes them upstarts and rebels, What 
they need most, is some touch to kindle their emotions which 
may give them an ideal impulse and start them on an up. 
ward path likely to affect the whole of their lives. We 
should have hesitated to select either the Book of Job or the 
Book of Proverbs as specially well suited to children’s educa: 
tion. The one opens a wide and most perplexing problem 
in language of the most noble poetry, a problem which it 
hardly even pretends to solve; and the other lays down 
maxims in a somewhat hard and rather cut-and-dried fashion, 
maxims rather in advance of children’s experience and not 
well adapted to appeal to their eager forecasts of life. We 
should have said that no portion of the Bible would be sc 
well adapted to impress and move children’s minds as the 
devotional Psalms, especially those which are marked by the 
pathetic poetry of a pastoral age. The true value of a 
religious education is to supply children with that faith ix 
the destiny of man for a spiritual life, which nothing buta 
belief that the universe is under the guidance of an infinitely 
powerful and divine spirit, can possibly give them. Without 
that belief man drops into a utilitarian secularist, and unless 
made of a grain so fine that his beliefs cannot lower the indomit: 
able idealism of his aspirations, he accommodates himself to his 
circumstances, instead of accommodating his circumstances to 
his aspirations. What we want, therefore, to use specially in 
education, are all such passages in the Bible as display the 
highest qualities of human character as it grows under the 
influence of a pure faith, and especially those which sow in it 
the seeds of spiritual heroism and of a passionate devotion. 
We cannot think that the Proverbs are in any adequate 
degree suited to these conditions. They are the thoughts of a 
shrewd man of the world, not indeed irreligious or without 
faith in God, but still one who is even an acuter judge of the 
agreeable and disagreeable moral consequences of action, than 
of the true nobility of human aims and motives. The child 
will learn the wisdom contained in the Book of Proverbs 
much better from life than he will from any series of maxims 
however vividly expressed. But he can never learn from 
mere observation what the passionate devotion of a pure 
spirit, and the noble poetry of a great prophet, can teach 
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him, for it is only in the words that flow from them when 


: nd imagination are stirred to their very depths, 
if SS beet vision of divine things, their inward 
cravings for divine help, gain any outward expression at 
all. The child who had heard repeatedly the nineteenth Psalm 
conld not help catching the psalmist’s feeling of the close con- 
nection beween the penetrating light and warmth diffused 
by the sun, and the penetrating light and warmth of its 
oreator’s mind; and no child who had heard repeatedly the 
one hundred and third Psalm csuld help catching the 
s belief in the universal range of the divine 
kingdom, whether its laws are enforced by the angelic 
hosts who act as God’s ministers and do his pleasure, 
or are recognised and obeyed only in the secrecy and 
solitude of the singer’s own soul. But such books as the 
Book of Proverbs or the Book of Leviticus, or the Book of 
Nehemiah, might easily be read and read again without taking 
hold of the child’s heart and mind at all, unless it happened 
that some of the quaint images of the Eastern sage caught his 
fancy by their simplicity or grotesqueness, though they could 
notin any sense kindle his enthusiasm. What you want in selec- 
tions from the Bible are those passages which live in a child’s 
memory,—the passages which relate the unquestioning piety of 
Abraham, or the pathetic home-sickness of Joseph, or the awe- 
struck fear of Samuel, or the heroic courage of David, or the 
bold reproof of Nathan, or the despotic folly of Rehoboam, 
or the thrilling visions of Isaiah,—or again, those in which the 
love and pity of Christ are delineated for all time ; and amongst 
all these perbaps the most fascinating to children are those 
in which the exile bursts into patriotic lamentations, or the 
Apostle describes the emptiness of all zeal and knowledge, 
without the heart of charity. These are the passages 
which contain the highest living force of the Bible for 
children, and not those in which either the deeper problems 
of life are attacked by the poet, or the keenest wisdom of the 
world is embodied in the language of a half-reluctant but 
half-cynical sage. 


psalmist’ 





THE MANAGEMENT OF WILD BEASTS. 


UTTON, the head-keeper of the lion-house at the 
Zoological Gardens, and a very old servant of the 
Society, has this week retired with a pension. He had 
been employed for more than forty years, mainly in the care 
of the great carnivora, first as keeper of the bears, but for 
the greater part of his life in the daily management of the 
large felide, Like many of the Zoo keepers, he was an East 
Anglian, accustomed when a boy to the care of domestic 
animals; but he had acquired unconsciously a “ manner” 
which was specially acceptable to the huge cats among which 
he moved. He was quiet, deliberate, and almost slow, never 
making a sudden movement or a loud noise. The animals 
were never hurried or forced to move if not inclined to do 
80, which no cat, even if it be a tiger, ever forgives, and they 
were left to grow tame at their own good pleasure. In 
the passage behind the dens he received new arrivals, nursed 
the sick, prepared the food, and controlled the transfer of 
some thirty lions, leopards, tigers, and jaguars from day to 
night cages, and from both to the outdoor runs in summer. 
New animals were always a scurce of trouble and anxiety. 
Every one who keeps, or has once kept, tame animals knows 
the uncertainty and frequent disappointment which attends 
the first arrival and inspection of those which have come 
froma distance. Shaken, frightened, suffering from want of 
water, with broken feathers or soiled fur, they show the ill 
effects of travelling, even for twenty-four hours, by rail or 
water. But in the case of the smaller animals kept as pets, 
it may safely be assumed that they were at least despatched 
on their journey in good condition. When the animal is one 
of the large carnivora—perhaps a tiger from some Malayan 
tajah, or a half-grown lion from Somuliland—there is no 
means of knowing whether, previous to its being shipped, it 
has been half-starved or overfed. Possibly it has undergone 
both forms of treatment. The sea-voyage usually improves 
their condition, the sailors being always kind to animals, and 
10 & measure assisting to tame them before their appearance 
at the Zoo. But in most cases the temper, condition, and 
size of the creature are matters of speculation until the van 
drives up and deposits the big box in which the creature has 
been brought from the docks. Very few are ready to 





exhausted sometimes undergo treatment for several months 
before being exhibited in the front cages. Sutton was an 
untiring and successful nurse and doctor of such sick and 
travel-worn beasts. Some years ago a young tiger arrived 
from the back regions of China. This animal should have 
shown the fine proportions and long, furry coat for which 
the northern tiger is famous. Instead it was a mere cari- 
cature of a tiger. It had been half-starved for months before 
its delivery at the coast. Having been captured just at the 
time when a tiger-cub begins to grow, the result of this ill- 
treatment was that while its head had increased to the 
normal size of a half-grown tiger’s, its body was no larger 
than that of a small retriever. Its limbs were bent, and its 
whole frame stunted and undeveloped. Its whole appearance 
suggested the necessity for an “ Act for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Tigers” in the northern provinces of China. To 
rear the creature and develop it into an animal fit for public 
exhibition appeared impossible. One point only was in the 
keeper’s favour. In spite of ill-treatment, the tiger’s 
temper and disposition were amiable. It was almost, if 
not quite, the tamest of its species ever kept at the 
Zoo. It could be handled like a big dog, and showed 
its affection for the keepers by purring loudly as soon 
as it saw or even heard them. The first business of 
the keepers was to feed it wisely, but not too well. Its 
digestion was poor, and its jaws too weak to crack large 
bones. It was therefore put on a diet of boiled mutton 
and bone-dust, the latter being added as material for building 
up its frame. The tiger soon began to grow, and was making 
good progress when the secondary effects of early neglect 
appeared. This commonly takes the form of loss of far. In 
the present instance the unfortunate tiger lost all its hair, 
except that on its head and face. Daring this time it was 
kept “iu retreat,” but by careful diet and the use of sulphur 
as a “cosmetic” its coat was restored, and it was at last 
exhibited, fairly grown, with a good coat, and as tame as a 
dog, in the front cages. Then after some months it fell ill, 
this time of an incurable internal disease, and died, much to 
Sutton’s regret, who always declared that it “would have 
made a nice tiger.” 


It always appeared to the writer that he treated lions, 
and some male-tigers, as if they were dogs; while all 
the lionesses, the leopards, pumas, and most tigers were 
treated as cats. Lionesses he never touched with the 
hand, and leopards, except the snow-leopards, very seldom; 
but some of the tigers and the male lions behaved in their 
dealings with him exactly as if they were domesticated 
animals. Bears, he maintained, always became unsafe to 
handle after they were full-grown, though often tame and 
friendly when cubs, Polar-bears, on the other hand, he looked 
upon as always dangerous and quite untameable, having a 
kind of incurable levity which makes them absolutely with- 
out respect or fear for man, even when they are kept in 
captivity. In the case of the larger cats, age and ill-temper 
do not necessarily increase together. In all the years spent 
in the care of the large carnivora, he never received an injury. 
Yet, though never hurt by the bears or lions, he was nearly 
killed by a zebra. The correct facts of this curious accident 
were as follows. The zebra, which was known to be very 
savage, was turned out into a yard, the sliding-door between 
the yard and its stall being pushed to, but not fastened 
by the man whose duty it was to do so. Sutton was in 
the inner stall, putting in fresh hay, when the zebra heard 
him. He also heard it trot up to the door, and the next 
moment saw its muzzle pushed against the crack which had 
been left between the edge of the door and the post. It slid 
the door back in a moment, ran in, and stooping its head, 
seized him below the knee, and threw him violently on his 
back. It held on to his leg, biting so severely that it 
cracked the shin-bone, though Sutton, who was lying on 
his back, kicked it hard with the other foot. The other 
men drove it off with stable forks, but the keeper was laid up 
for thirteen weeks from the effects of the bite. 


An animal which has recovered from the bad effects of trans- 
port and has Jived six months at the Zoo may be considered as 
acclimatised to its peculiar surroundings, and lives in comfort 
the rest of its days, until age or the ordinary accidents of 
animal life make special treatment necessary. The ingenuity 
by which these mishaps are remedied uften show considerable 
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of their keepers. One of the most poisonous snakes, a king- 
cobra, recently became nearly blind. When it shed its skin 
it threw off every part except the transparent plate which 
covers the eye. After each change of skin this plate remained 
uncast, and the successive layers became opaque, and pro- 
jected over the eye in a horny boss. The keeper used the 
enake-habit of creeping through any aperture which it 
can find in the wall of its cage to make it rid itself of 
the growth over the eye. He drew back the iron shuiter 
which separates one compartment from the other, leaving a 
marrow space open. The cobra soon discovered this, and 
pushed its nose into the crack. This was slightly widened, 
and the snake squeezed through, rubbing off one of the scales 
as it did so. It was then induced to go back by the way it 
had come; and after this had been repeated once or twice it 
cleared the scale from the other eye. Since then it has cast 
its skin completely, and its eyes are apparently none the 
worse for its temporary blindness, Snakes naturally drag 
themselves through rough grass and holes to get rid of the 
old skin which clings to them; and the keeper’s surgery was 
a happy application of natural expedients. With most other 
serpents it would have been easy to catch the creature, and 
remove the growth; but the king-cobra was too venomous to 
be handled. The life of the largest python at the Zoo hes 
been prolonged by a similar knowledge of snake-habits, based 
on the exhibition of their unlimited powers of swallowing 
when once the process has begun, which recently led to the 
absorption of one boa-constrictor byanother. The big python 
had grown too languid to take sufficient food to keep it alive. 
It would seize a pigecn, but refuse to eat more, its usual 
meal being four or five pigeons and ducks. It was, therefore, 
apparently destined to die of slow starvation. Its keeper, 
however, tried the experiment of pushing a dead duck into 
its mouth before the pigeon had quite vanished. As the 
python went on swallowing this he pushed in another, 
and continued the process until it had made a sound meal. 
This has now been done for some months, and the python, 
whose digestion has survived, though its power of seizing 
its prey has partly failed, has increased greatly in size 
and weight. Whether a big snake prefers to prolong its 
existence on these conditions we have no means of judging. 
But the instances referred to of successful treatment of 
animal ailments show that the management of wild beasts at 
the Zoo has results no less satisfying to the animals than to 
those who maintain them there as objects of scientific interest. 





THE PAIRING SEASON. 

“ HEN is the cold weather coming?” This is a 

question every one has been asking day by day, 
but so far no answer has been forthcoming, and meanwhile 
the winter is fast speeding away and the footstep of spring 
is heard in the distance. Thrushes were singing on New 
Year’s Day, and the birds could hardly wait for St. Valentine 
to bless their pairing. ‘ Apartments to Let.” This notice is 
posted all over the garden of birds each year in the very 
early spring, usually as early as March; but this year the 
notices had to be got out in a hurry, for tenants began 
looking out for rooms before they were ready, and the land- 
lord is already visiting the tiny tenements to see if any have 
been taken. The bird-boxes are mostly made of hollowed 
larch-logs with movable tops, and these make cosy homes for 
the different titmice,—blue-tits, big-tits, and marsh-tits; as 
yet the cole-tit bas refused to take one of these fancy 
dwellings, though he is at this moment inspecting a hollow 
stump. Luckily, sparrows have not found out these apart- 
ments, which is fortunate; for a sparrow is a presuming, 
vulgar bird, and quite devoid of conscience. A fly-catcher 
had a beautiful nest on a ledge of the trellis, half-hidden by 
starry clematis and rose-tipped gloire-de-dijon blossoms; 
it appeared a dangerous place for a home to the uninitiated, 
but the fiy-catcher sat, happily peeping over a rose at the 
passer-by; but a day dawned when she went for a ramble with 
her mate, leaving another egg beside the two already laid, 


landlord, however, was displeased, and after th 

eggs were laid, a long ladder was placed Seah the ptf 
and the whole nest destroyed. “Now you see what cone 
taking our home,” clicked the fly-catchers, and the Sparro ® 
flew off to chatter angrily in the laurels. ” 


The sweetest home in the garden is hardly in the gard 
at all, for it is on the window-sill of the room where the 
mistress dwells. It is a little green square box With a lid 
which lifts up and down on hinges, and a hole in the side 
facing south, so that the sun may shine in at the window at 
will, and bring living, health-giving rays to the inhabitants 
On April 7th last a pair of big-tits, hearing tell of these de. 
lightful apartments, came to inspect them. The hen-birg 
flew inside and searched the corners well, while her mate clung 
to the edge of the hole and chattered a!l sorts of good advice 
and wearied her with suggestions; thcn they flew away ana 
were not seen again, and the landlord thought the box wonld 
be tenantless, for no other bird called to view it. Of course 
they did not, for the news spread abroad that the big. 
tits had really taken it, and on May Sth they came early 
in the morning and put a little moss loosely in the four 
corners, just a little pinch of moss and no more, and flew 
away again for two whole days, to tulk over their labours 
quietly, and to make up their minds what to do next. Even 
on the third day they did not trouble to do much; and only 
the four corners were lightly covered as before, but that. 
evening Mrs. Big-Tit took up her abode there, and said to her 
mate that on the following morning he must really get to 
work at a proper nest and stop fooling about, for she meant 
business, and was going to lay an egg. This thoronghlp 
frightened him, and early next day when he found that she 
had really fulfilled her threat, he fetched a lot of rough tufts 
of hair and scraps of moss and fur to cover up the precious. 
egg. They neither of them had time to put the little home 
really into proper order till the 10th, for as she was busy 
laying her eggs he had most of the fetching and carrying to 
do by himself; but by the 10th all four corners were well and 
firmly filled up with moss, and the round centre lined with 
hair and fur and a few soft feathers; and the hard tufts had 
been disentangled and some of the coarsest taken away, and the 
rest neatly laid so that it might be pulled over the eggs when 
he and she flew abroad. As far as the landlord could gather, 
Mrs. Big-Tit, when once she had laid her eleven little white- 
speckled-with-red eggs, and had made up her mind tosit, 
never left the nest again till her young were hatched. How 
her little bones must have ached, ard how cramped she 
must have got; but a mother’s heart—even in a bird— 
is possessed with a marvellous patience, to which there 
is no beginning and no end, and no question of “how” or 
“where.” Hour after hour her faithful mate fed her. When 
he flew on to the mountain-ash on one side of the window, 
and uttered his little call-note, she would balf rise and peep 
out of her window, and see whether the coast was clear and 
no stranger at the big window (of course she did not mind 
her mistress), and when she had ascertained all was well, 
she would give contented little chuckles and twitters in her 
throat, and he would at once fly down, and clinging to the 
opening he would drop the dainty morsel into his wife’s 
mouth. Often during the day the lid was lifted, and loving 
eyes peeped in to see how things were progressing, only to be 
greeted by a great stretching out of wings and an angry hiss, 
as much as to say, ‘I know you don’t mean any harm, but for 
goodness’ sake do leave me alone.’ On May 28th the first. 
little egg was cracked, and a tiny orange-red being, witha 
square head and great obtruding blind eyes, wriggled into 
existence and called itself a bird. Not till the 30th was 
the last little life launched into the world in the window-sill 
box, and then the serious part of the entertainment began 
for the father and mother. Backwards and forwards, back- 
wards and forwards, from early dawn to eventide, they 
journeyed with tempting green caterpillars, sometimes varied 
by a fly or two. The advent of either parent on to a bar 
which supported the eaves was always the signal for a great 
commotion in the little home; such whisperings and twitter- 











and a lazy plebeian sparrow and his wife took it into their 
heads to oust the fiy-catchers, and adding a little untidy | 
straw and some streamers of bass-matting, they turned out 
the eggs, and Jaid their own instead. The fly-catchers were | 
naturally aggravated, but they had no pluck to stand up for | 
their own rights, and lost heart at once; and aftera faint | 


ings and strnggles to get to the top of the bunch; for it was 


| a trial of patience for the tiny birds to wait while the father 


and mother looked round and about to see that all was safe. 
Then was the amusing time to take a peep, and to be 
greeted by the baby chorus, and to see down eleven little 


yemonstrance left the sparrows masters of their nest. The | yellow throats, while the long necks were outstretched amd 
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re wings flapped. Soon the feathers began to creep 
down the quills, and by June 10th the eyes were open and it 

ea matter of certainty to visitors that they were really 
wee ox-eyes. Louder and louder became the twittering, and 
oy pdt began to look tired and worn, for appetites never 
flagged, and every day more food was required. “ We'll 
never have a large family again, my dear,” said the father as 
he dropped a big green caterpiller into the gutter by mistake. 
«can’t think why you Jay so many eggs.” —“ Because I like 
to be a credit to my race,” answered the mother as bravely as 
sbe could. “A big-tit would think it infra dig. to be black- 
and only lay four eggs.”—“I dare say you are right, 
my dear,” answered her husband, as he listened in despair to 
the cries from the box, “ but I think myself that Mrs, Black. 
Cap is wise in her generation.” The mother sighed, she did 
not care to agree, but she felt worried, and was glad the next 
spring was a long way off. But the work was nearly over; 
for by June 16th all the young ones had flown except 
three backward, timid nestlings, and they followed on the 
morrow, and silence reigned on that window-sill. This year, 
already, a pair of blue-tits have been inspecting the same box, 
but the big-tits saw them come and were so furiously angry 
that they evidently mean to occupy their old quarters; but it 
qill be interesting to see who gains the day. 


little ba 


capish 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


“SCIENCE PROGRESS.” 
[To THE Epitor or THE “ SPEcTATOR.” | 
S1z,—Your reviewer on p. 246 of the Spectator of February 
15th writes :—‘ Science Progress is another American quarterly 
that has obviously established itself.” This statement contains 
two errors. Science Progress is not an American, but an 
English publication, ana it is published monthly and not 
quarterly, We publish an American edition which has an 
increasing circulation in the United States; but Science 
Progress is an English enterprise, and always has been pub- 
lished in England on the first of every month.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Henry C. Burpert. 








TITHE. 
(To tHe Epiror or THE “Sprectaror.”’] 
§1z,—It appears the question of tithe is to be seriously 
considered by the present Guvernment. May I point out in 
afew words that much further reduction of tithe practically 
ameans the ultimate extinction of many of the village clergy ? 
and there is a large number of lay-people who would much 
Jament this grave result. I venture to think some of our 
leading agricultural reformers have in recent discussions 
viewed tithe in quite a wrong light; because landlords have 
paid it, the practice has been to regard the amount of tithe 
in reference to rent, whereas tithe was meant to be the 
tenth of produce or its moncy equivalent, which is a 
very different thing; and I might say, if the clergy had 
now the value of a tenth of the produce, their condition in 
most cases would be a great improvement on the tithe they 
now receive,—which Parliament, it seems, will soon be recom- 
mended still further to reduce. Those who know the present 
condition of country districts are well aware how the im- 
poverishment of the clergy means also the greater impoverish- 
ment of the villages, and, above all, the impoverishment 
of the moral and racial well-being of the country. So little 
has been said by various deputations on agriculture about the 
clergy being equally concerned with the landlord, tenant, and 
labourer in all matters affecting the land, that I ask you in 
your valuable paper to take note of the matter.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A Norrouk Recror. 

[Weare afraid that the money equivalent for a tenth part 
of the produce would often make the result worse instead of 
better for the incumbent.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





“A MONK OF FIFE.” 
(To tue Epiror or THE “ Spxctator.’’] 
Sizr,—Your reviewer of my tale, “A Monk of Fife,” in the 
Spectator of February 15th, may care to note that “crewels,” 
the King’s-evil, is French, les écrouelles, which Mr. Froude 
translated “stars.” He will excuse my thirst for imparting 
information !—I am, Sir, &c., 


St. Andrews, February 20th. A. Lana. 


NELSON. 
[To tux Eprtorg or tue “ Srectaror.”] 
Srz,—Your correspondent, “A. D.G.,” in the Spectator of 
February 15th, questions the correctness of my version of 
Nelson’s famous exclamation. I believe he is wrong in 
saying the words were,— A peerage or Westminster Abbey ! ” 
Southey, in his “ Life of Nelson” (p. 93 of Vol I.) says,—“ In 
the battle off Cape St. Vincent Nelson gave orders for 
boarding the ‘San Josef,’ exclaiming, ‘ Westminster Abbey 
or victory !’” Perhaps “ A. D. G.” can cite better authority; 
in which case I bow toit. Tull “ A. D. G.” does so, I maintain 
the correctness of my version.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Your REVIEWER. 





IRISH “BULLS.” 
[To ram Epiros or THE “Specraror.’’] 
S1r,—The following was quoted in the Yorkshire Evening 
Post the other night:—‘‘ Looking back along the trackless 
pathways of the future, he descried the footsteps of an 








invisible hand” !—I am, Sir, &e., 


W. H. P. 








POETRY. 





MORE HAWARDEN HORACE. 
Ap Hoyestum JoHannem.—(Od. II. 7.) 


O SAEPE 
ultimum 
Deducte Bruto militiae duce, 
Quis te redonavit Quiritem 
Dis patriis Italoque caelo, 


Pompei meorum prime soda- 
lium ? 
Cum quo morantem saepe diem 
mero 
Fregi coronatus nitentes 
Malobathro Syrio capillos. 


Tecum Philippos et celerem 
fugam 
Sensi relicta non bene parmula, 
Cum fracta virtus et minaces 
Turpe solum tetigere mento. 


Sed me per hostes Mercurius 
celer 
Denso paventem sustulit aére ; 
Te rursus in bellum resorbens 
Unda fretis tulit aestuosis. 


Ergo obligatam redZe Jovi 
dapem 
Longaque fessum militia latus 
Depone sub lauru mea nec 


Parce cadis tibi destinatis. 


Oblivioso levia Massico 
Ciboria exple; funde capacibus 
Urguenta de conchis. Quis 
udo 
Deproperare apio coronas 


Curatve myrto? Quem Venus 
arbitrum 
Dicet bibendi? Non ego sanius 
Bacchabor Edonis: recepto 


Dulce mihi furere est amico. 





mecum tempus in My excellent John Morley, full 


often at my side 

By foes belaboured sorely, by 
fickle fortune tried, 

I can’t express the rapture it 
causes me to see 

Your efforts to recapture the 
title of M.P. 


With you, the most consistent of 
all my trusty crew, 

In days now dim and distant, 
how swift the moments flew, 

What time we went pursuing 
the wild Hibernian goose, 

Or sat together stewing serenely 
in its juice. 

With you and mild Mundella 
I faced the dread cyclone 

When my superb umbrella clean 
inside out was blown,— 

When chiefs renowned in story 
betrayed their sacred trust, 

Turned timorously Tory or vilely 
bit the dust. 


But Fate’s resistless firmans at 
length ordained that I 
Should edit Butler’s Sermons 

and bid the House good-bye : 
For now the tide is shifting, it 
flows, alas! no more, 
And you are seaward drifting, 
while I am safe on shore. 


As soon as you are able, with me 
you'll come and dine, 
Refreshing at my table your 
war-worn frame with wine, 
Where, heedless of the censure 
of Lawson and of Caine, 
We'll toast your valiant venture 
in bumpers of champagne. 


Jvhannisberg, my jo, John, 3 
tipple fit for kings, 

Shall in your honour flow, John, 
and lend our fancy wings : 

Or if in Scottish whisky dul 
care you'd rather drown, 

Glenlivet, fine and frisky, our 
flowing cups shall crown. 


Then as we wet our whistle with 
draughts of “comet” port, 

You’ll wreathe your brows with 
thistle, while I the shamrock 
sport 

“Conspicuous moderation” for 
once I bid begone 

When Scotland, noble nation, 
“returns ” our Honest John. 


C. L. GRAVES. 
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BOOKS. 


—_—@—— 
MR. GLADSTONE’S BISHOP BUTLER.* 

THESE volumes, though they do not contain much beyond 
Butler’s own works, with very valuable sectional headings 
which greatly lighten the labour of catching the thread of 
Butler’s argument, are a very great help to the student of 
Butler. In the first place they contain all Butler’s scattered 
writings as well as his principal works. In the next they have 
Bishop Halifax’s account of his moral and religious system ; 
they have a good chronology of his life; they give the corre- 
spondence with Dr. Clarke in the Appendix, and they repro- 
duce all Batler’s treatises in a remarkably pleasant form 
(though the volumes themselves are somewhat too heavy for 
long helding), and the few references to other great writers 
on the same subjects,—for example, to Aristotle,—are very 
useful. Mr. Gladstone’s own essays on Butler and his 
critics are postponed to another volume; but that, instead 
of being a fault, is an advantage. Mr. Gladstone’s object 
being to promote the study of Butler’s original writings, it 
would have been a great mistake to enhance the magnitude 
of the book by adding anything extraneous to it in the way 
of controversy. In the meantime, we can hardly do better 
than take up some of the points on which the estimate of 
Butler as a philosopher and theologian chiefly turns, and 
discuss the more important objections_made to the substance 
of his principal books. 

We regret that Mr. Gladstone has not followed the 
order of time in the arrangement of Bishop Butler’s works. 
The letters to Dr. Clarke were written in 1717, when 
Butler was at Oriel and twenty-five years of age, and are 
the earliest of his writings. The Sermons before the Rolls 
were published in 1726, when Butler was thirty-four, and the 
“ Analogy” was not published till 1736, and was the latest of 
his considerable works. But not only does this order repre- 
sent the actual chronology of his writings; it represents 
also in a very important sense the order of his thought 
and of the development of his theology. His first deep 
interest was his interest in the evidence that human nature 
was originally constituted on a pure and righteous basis, 
that its impartial preference for the right over the wrong 
was secured by an interior faculty. This is the main 
interest of his early letters to Dr. Clarke, and this is the 
great subject of his Sermons at the Rolls, especially the 
Sermons on Human Nature and his discussions on the nature 
of conscience and virtue. And toour mind, the “ Analogy” and 
its purport will never be rightly estimated without remember- 
ing that Batler approached the subject of Revelation from 
the point of view of a thinker who was already deeply con- 
vinced that whatever difference sin had made in human 
nature, that nature had not been originally corrupt and 
deformed, and that it still gives the clearest witness to the 
truth that it was in God’s image that man had been made. The 
whole contrcversy about the “ Analogy ” and its drift is mis- 
read, if we do not start from Butler’s starting-point, namely, 
that human nature contains the clearest evidence of its natural 
relation to a spiritual Being of infinitely higher and purer 
righteousness than our own. That was at the very root of 
Butler’s thought. The great Sermon on the “ Love of God,” 
in which Butler rises to his very highest point of spiritual in- 
tensity, was written and preached years before the “ Analogy” 
was composed, and the “ Analogy ” should be read in the light 
which it gives us. Mr. Leslie Stephen says justly enough in 
the reply which he gave to Mr. Gladstone’s comments 
on his view of Butler, that in his opinion Butler was satis- 
fied by other arguments, not derived from mere experience of 
the system of Nature, that God is supremely good, and that 
whatever difficulty we may have in reconciling the evil in the 
universe to this view, must be regarded as quite subordinate 
to the confidence we ought to feel, on the strength of the 
witness of conscience, in the moral and spiritual perfec- 
tion of the Creator. We cannot but wish, therefore, that the 
order of these volumes had been reversed and that the Sermons 
had preceded the ‘‘ Analogy.” In many respects the key to the 
difficulties of the “ Analogy ”’ is in the Sermons, and not the key 
to the Sermons in the “ Analogy.” The section of that most 





* The Works of Joseph Butler, D.C.L., sometime Lord Bishop of Durham, 2 vols. 
Divided into Sections with Sectio: al Headings. 
some Occasional Notes ani Prefactory Ma‘ter. 
E. Gladst 1 e. 


An Index to each Volume; and 
Edited by the Right Hon, W. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press. 








Mite. 
subduing sermon on the “ Love of God” which Mr. Gladston 
has headed, “ The Bible words rise so high as to imply a king 
of vision [of God] here unknown,” discloses the very heart of 
Bishop Butler’s theology. It was the “ beatific vision.” ri 
Roman Catholics call it, for which he longed, and in’ the 
reality of which he most profoundly believed. Mr. Stephen 
who cannot follow Bishop Butler in this belief, holds that 
as natural religion suggests nothing but an author wh 
created evil and good alike, and who, on the evidence of 
the universe as it exists, is to be credited, therefore, with 
a certain indifference to the distinction between evil and good 
Bishop Butler did nothing to lighten the paradoxes of 
Revelation by showing that the same kind of paradoxes exist 
also in natural religion. Doubtless they do so exist; ang in 
a much higher degree. But it is demonstrable that Butler 
thought the voice of Conscience the true organ of the divine 
mind in its communion with human nature, and that to his 
mind, therefore, natural religion was much more than what 
we should describe as mere Deism, much more than a belief 
in a first cause. The three Sermons on Human Nature are 
themselves a sufficient proof that he held the voice of 
conscience to contain a true, though often very imperfect ang 
undeveloped, theology, of which revealed religion is the 
necessary sequel. He held that the difficulties in natura) 
religion were great enough, but were only difficulties, and not 
at all sufficient to shake the foundations of a spiritual theism, 
And when he pointed out the analogy between the difficulties 
of natural and revealed religion, he pointed out what seemed 
to him to lighten the difficulties of natural religion, not to 
increase them. For example, the evidence that vicarious 
suffering (not vicarious punishment) if accepted in the 
right spirit is so often curative, especially when it ig 
glorified by being declared the great instrament of God him. 
self for the redemption of mankind, certainly does tend to 
attenuate, in the most impressive way, the difficulties felt as 
to the unequal distribution of happiness and misery amongst 
the evil and the good. We have it indeed forced upon us that 
mere justice, as haman beings understand it,—in other words, 
the duty of giving happiness to the good and misery to the 
evil,—is far from the dominant principle of the divine govern- 
ment of the universe, since it often becomes the greatest of 
privileges to let the saint bear what we might imagine that 
the sinner alone ought to bear, not of course as a penalty, but 
rather as a reward for feeling such disinterestedness and ardour 
for the good of his fellow-creatures, as makes him glad to be 
allowed to touch their hearts even at the cost of the keenest per- 
sonal pangs. Mr. Leslie Stephen rightly attacks the use of the 
phrase, “ vicarious punishment,” instead of “ vicarious suffer- 
ing,” as intrinsically a libel on the government of any holy 
being. And Mr. Gladstone has shown that Butler only uses 
that phrase twice, and then in all probability, carelessly, 
since it certainly did not represent his own view of the 
philosophy of the Atonement. Bat for the most part Butler 
keeps us quite out of the region in which it is possible to 
speak or think of “the wrath of God” as expended on the 
innocent instead of on the guilty. It is not the wrath but 
the love of God which the Gospel represents as inspiring the 
divine Son to take upon him the form of a servant and suffer 
on our behalf. 


In one of his interesting notes Mr. Gladstone mentions that 
Butler was reproached with omitting from his illustrations of 
the “Love of God,” any of those many great passages in the 
New Testament in which that love of God is delineated in the 
most exalted terms. Butler confined himself to the language 
of the Psalms, and Mr. Gladstone defends him on the ground 
that the Psalms have always been the manual of devout 
minds when they pour forth their heart to God. But had 
not Butler another reason for confining himself to the Old 
Testament? Did he not feel that the anthropomorphisms of 
the Old Testament so often excite real difficulties in devout 
minds, that it was desirable to show how high the prophets 
and poets of the Old Testament often rose above those 
anthropomorphic views, till they soared even into the language 
of supernatural vision, and spoke as men would speak who 
had a forecast of fall communion with God himself? That 
was, we believe, one of the motives which induced Bisbop 
Butler to fix the view of his readers on the supernatural 
vision of the Jewish poets and prophets rather than on the 
language of those who had seen the Word made Flesh, and 





hoped to renew their communion with him in the life beyond, 
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———SSOlhl— mE 


We cannot say anything which would sufficiently express 
our gratitude to Mr. Gladstone for drawing back the atten- 
tion of the world to this greatest of all English theologians. 
We have something to say also on Bishop Butler’s view of 
“Probability as the Guide of Life,” but as we hope that Mr. 
Gladstone will give us an essay of his own on that subject, 
we will reserve it till his volame of original essays shall 


appear. 





FIVE NOVELS.* 

A curious little bit of secret history seems to have been 
anearthed by Mr. Eyre-Todd, who, in Anne of Argyle, quotes 
chapter and verse to prove that when Charles II. went to 
Scotland in 1650 at the invitation of Argyle and the Presby- 
terians, it was reported that the King was to become Argyle’s 
son-in-law, and that Argyle told the King “he could not 
serve him as he desired unless he gave some undeniable proof 
of a fixed resolution to support the Presbyterian party, which 
he thought would be best done by marrying into some family 
of quality and influence attached to that interest, and thought 
his own daughter would be the properest match for him.” 
And in the slight but carefully written tale constructed 
on this foundation, the best workmanship is displayed 
in the delineations of Charles and Argyle, and of the in- 
fluence exercised at the period by the Kirk ministers, 
who, wishing to have a King in name only, sought to 
impose such limitations as would leave all real power in 
their own hands. The portrait of these ministers, arrogant, 
bloodthirsty, narrow-minded, mischief-making, and inter- 
fering in matters military, political, and domestic as well as 
religious, is certainly not painted by an artist disposed to 
tone down whatever was odious in them; and the same 
remark also applies to the likeness of Argyle, in whom the 
features exclusively dwelt upon are personal cowardice and 
craft, and who, if judged by this picture, seems almost 
lacking in qualities to explain the leading part in events 
which he played. To Charles, on the other hand, is ascribed 
more force of character than he is commonly credited with, 
in the sketch given of him as situated on the horns of a 
dilemma, between the Kirk on one side and the Cromwellian 
Independents on the other, and masking his deeper interests 
under an assumption of frivolity. The heroine and her lover 
are mere puppets with a Romeo and Juliet flavour about 
their love-making; and though the book's solid historical 
part elevates it to the rank of interest and readableness, yet, 
considered solely as a work of fiction, it contains nothing 
deserving of special notice in the way of either praise or 
blame. 

The scene of Mr. Bram Stoker’s vigorous, clever, pleasant, 
and distinctly out-of-the-common new work, The Shoulder of 
Shasta, is laid chiefly at a remote part of a Californian moun- 
tain, where a San Franciscan lady goes to spend the summer 
for the health of her anemic, romantically inclined daughter, 
Esse, whose unsatisfied young life has hitherto “ watched 
and waited at the shrine of nature, not knowing what she 
sought or hoped for, whilst all the time the deep, underlying, 
unconscious forces of her being were making for some 
tangible result which would complete her life.” On their 
arrival the immediate effect produced on the impressionable 
young lady by the glorious scenery of her wild surroundings 
is a determination “to let her feet lead her where instinct 
took them; ” and as fate just then throws her into almost 
daily contact with Dick, “a picturesque hunter, massive of 
limb and quaint of speech,” there is for some time a con- 
siderable likelihood that the above-mentioned tangible result 
to complete her life will be found in her very excusable 
infatuation for him, whose rise, progress, and fall are 
depicted with a skill making one fancy that Mr. Stoker 
must have bestowed especial study on girls of Esse’s 
hysterical, emotional temperament. As Dick, though a 
splendid specimen, both in body and mind, of unsophisticated 
humanity, chivalrous, brave, large-hearted, and true to him- 
self in all cases (alike when exposed to deadly peril from 
grizzly-bears, or to the gibes of a roomful of smart people), is, 
nevertheless, a rough trapper, with a weakness for “ painting 
red spots” over any town he happens to visit, and no more 


—. 








* (1.) Anne of Argule. By George Eyre-Todd. London: Sampson Low and Co. 
——12.) The Shoulser of Shasta, By Bram Stuker. London: Uonstuble and Co. 
——(3.) Roger Vanbrugh’s Wife. By Adeline Sergeant. London: Hutchinson 
and Co.—(4.) An Original Wager. By ‘‘A Vagabond.” London: F. Warne 
—* ) His Last Card, By Katherine 8, Macquoid. London; Ward and 





elevated idea of amusement than a music-hall, he is clearly 
hardly adapted to mate with the refined, fastidious, and 
highly cultured Esse. But even if he be a trifle uncivilised, 
he is far and away too good to be sacrificed to a delicate 
girl’s sickly fancy, and conquers our esteem and liking so 
thoroughly that we rather grudge his being involved in 
any discomfort at ali through her, even though it be 
nothing more serious than finding himself for a few minutes 
in a false position. However, it is very soon over, and as 
he fortunately remains heart-whole, and is never once 
touched by any tenderer feeling for her than unbounded 
loyalty and kindly devotion, everything ends happily. His 
racy, quaintly expressive mountain way of talking adds zest 
to the book; and there is much humour and freshness in the 
episode of Miss Gimp and the Indians, whose profound 
respect for her she attributes entirely to her own personal 
merits, whereas it is due really to their conviction that her 
talking parrot is a god, and their belief (as Dick explains 
to Esse) that Miss Gimp is “the sachem, the medicine-man, 
the witch, and they want to make themselves solid with her, 
because they think she can square him.” 

The innocent and much-suffering heroine of Roger Van- 
brugh’s Wife strikes us as carrying her generosity and 
magnanimity to a quite unnecessary pitch when, on being 
accused of robbery, she makes no attempt to defend herself, 
by explaining to the family council who judge her that what 
took her out of her room in the middle of the night was 
alarm at having seen a man creeping up to the house like a 
thief, for she might fairly have said this without in any way 
breaking her word to the spiteful rival who was the real 
thief, and had (as she knew) stolen her cloak in order to 
make appearances go against her. In regard to the misun- 
derstanding between Roger and his wife, whereon the whole 
story is constructed, we cannot imagine it likely to have 
occurred anywhere out of a novel, seeing that in real life a 
woman who detests a man and has had to repel unlawfal 
love advances on his part, is unlikely to let herself be advised 
by him to conceal from her loving husband the fact that she 
has a brother, and allow the hu sband to mistake the brother 
for a lover. And we question, too, whether the unscrupulous 
adventurer René ever adduced sufficient evidence of im- 
pecuniosity to give an air of verisimilitude to Constance’s 
readiness to rob her aunt at his instigation. The mystery as 
to the heroine’s parentage is well maintained, and the story 
exhibits cleverness in some ways and has an abundance of 
incidents and characters of a conventional kind to make it 
lively; but the twists and tangles introduced are too artificial 
to be altogether satisfactory, and the reader’s pleasure would 
be greater if the effect produced were less forced and im- 
probable than it is. 

An Original Wager justifies its title most honestly. It is 
the record of what befell a man who demonstrated his firm 
belief in French sporting proclivities by betting £500 “ that 
for six weeks I could live in France earning my livelihood 
simply by sport, and not only that, I am sure I could gain 
enough to carry me back to London by the end of the six 
weeks,” and who accordingly spends the prescribed time in 
competing and giving lessons in swimming, bicycling, riding, 
lawn-tennis, rowing, and billiard-playing, principally at Lille, 
St. Omer, and Valenciennes, and finally returns to England 
(as required by the terms of the bet) with £2 in his pocket as 
when he started on his enterprise. The hardships he under- 
goes in the way of short commons, bruises, and roughing it, 
make one feel that he paid rather dear for the £500, and one 
sympathises deeply with the “ longing too deep for words for 
my tub and English breakfast” which he once gives vent to, 
and also with his troubles in the matter of trousers-mending, 
especially when some white darning-thread proved so glar- 
ingly conspicuous that he had to tone it down to the grey hue 
of the rest of the garment by rubbing it on the dusty floor. 
Assuming that the wager was ever really made, there is 
nothing to show that what the book sets forth might not 
have actually occurred to a person travelling under such 
peculiar circumstances; but we think that he was ex- 
ceptionally fortunate in the general readiness he met with to 
believe that he was what he gave himself out to be, and to ex- 
tend a helping hand simply on the strength of his own word; for 
without the friendly interest people took in the adventurous 
nature of the wager, we fear he would scarcely have fared as 
well as he seems, on the whole, to have done. A few anecdotes 
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are interspersed, which contribute to the narrative’s readable- 
ness. 

Vengeance is certainly the leading motive of His Last Card. 
The prelude describes a man’s unjustifiable attempt to 
snatch a kiss from a girl he had never before seen, and her 
subsequent righteous indignation and refasal to have any- 
thing more to do with him. And from this starting-point 
the story is simply a history of the relentless persecution of 
an innocent woman by a revengeful enemy whose machina- 
tions pursue her through life, overclouding the sunshine of 
its opening years, and robbing her first of the poor weak 
creature of a husband whom she loves, then of her cherished 
daughter, and at last very nearly contriving to carry off also the 
grand-daughter, who is the sole object left to her to care for. 
After persevering so long, we do not quite see why the foe 
should ever have abandoned his persecution at all, and feel 
by no means satisfied that he might not return to the charge 
again some day, notwithstanding his apparently final 
announcement of defeat and resignation. We cannot say 
that any of the characters strike us as being either interest- 
ing or lifelike, and the long intervals of years between the 
story’s episodes make it seem occasionally jerky and in- 
sufficiently connected. 





“THE PAGEANT,’ AND TWO OTHER 
MISCELLANIES.* 

The Pageant is a rightly conceived mixture of literature and 
graphic art. Instead of illustrations furnished by some 
indifferent hack to story or essay, and wordy description 
written round pictures, we have here drawings, verses, prose, 
appealing each on their own merits. The exceptions are of 
the kind that justify themselves. Verlaine’s reverie upon 
Rossetti’s Monna Rosa is called forth by a real personal 
sympathy, and the same attraction to a kindred spirit in 
another art is evinced by Mr. Ricketts’s illustrative work, as 
it was by Rossetti in his drawings for Tennyson. 

We may take the graphic art first, for the newer contribu- 
tors on this side are stronger than the writers, It is needless 
to speak of the admirable work by acknowledged masters, 
Rossetti, Watts, Whistler, Millais, Burne-Jones. The newer 
men do no discredit to this company. The leading spirits are 
Messrs. Ricketts and Shannon. The Oedipus of the first 
displays the remarkable blending in its author of classical 
taste and knowledge with a delight in romantic intricacy and 
suggestion. In the Psyche the balance has turned perhaps 
a little too far in the direction of pattern lines, instead of 
expressive lines; but it is the work of the only possible pre- 
tender in the younger generation to the heritage of the 
Rossetti of 1857. Of Mr. Shannon’s two drawings, one suffers 
in reproduction; but both prove, like all his work, a spirit of 
real imaginative delicacy. The same is true of Mr. Charles 
Conder’s “ Blue Bird” of good luck, flitting above a company 
of gallants and ladies in a garden. Mr. Reginald Savage and 
Mr. Laurence Housman, if we cannot at present put them on 
so high a level, have a distinct talent; the former expresses 
himself something in the fashion of Madox Brown, the latter 
has a turn for grotesque design and amazing minuteness of 
execution. Mr. Rothenstein’s lithograph of Mr. Swinburne 
is strongly characterised in the head. 

The literature includes a lovely variant by Maeterlinck on 
one of Ophelia’s songs, beginning :— 

«« Et s'il revenait un jour 

Que faut-il lui dire ?” 

‘ Dites-lui qu’on l’attendit 

Jusqu’a s’en mourir.’” 
The dramatic piece, Tintagiles, reveals too much of the 
author’s machinery of images for thrills. It is not to 
be reckoned with L’Intrus. A like overemphasis of the 
machinery of phrase hurts Mr. Swinburne’s sunset picture of 
“‘Theleme.” A tender lyric by Mr. Henley, and two poems 
by Mr. Robert Bridges, are the only other remarkable verses. 
Of less-known writers, the most interesting is Mr. John 
Gray. Avcriticism by Mr. York Powell, in which something, 
for a wonder, is said on the author of Sidonia, and a glimpse 
into the imaginative history of the Moors, by Mr. Cunning- 
hame Graham, appeal to us most among the remaining pieces. 





* (1.) The Pageant. 
White. London : Henry and Co. 1896.—-—(2 ) A London Garland. Selected from 
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It isa pleasure to find a book put together with so much 
taste in the choice of its contents, the arrangement of its 
type, and the design of its cover. A miscellany like this at 
six shillings is cheap indeed. 

A London Garland is a collection of illustrations by members 
of the Illustrators’ Society, upon occasion furnished by Mr 
Henley’s selection of poems dealing with London. The 


Society of Illustrators is a body formed with the excellent 


idea of guarding the commercial interests of the members 
against the rapacity of publishers and editors of the baser 
sort, or their own ignorance and carelessness. In fact, it jy 
intended to do for the illustrator what the Authors’ Society 
has taken in hand for the writer. Such a body is not of 
course formed on an artistic but on a professional basis, and 
must include men of all degrees of merit. It is therefore jj]. 
framed to carry out consistently an artistic project, and a 
miscellany of contributions from its members must exhibit 
too great an inequality, as well as too great a variety of 
styles, to make it possible to admire the book as a whole, 
The work, in fact, ranges down to some striking examples of 
iniptness and wash-drawing of the common type. But on 
the other hand, besides pictures or drawings of repute not 
executed expressly for the book, there are several good 
numbers among the illustrations; we may name, in parti. 
cular, the drawings of Messrs. Abbey, W. W. Russell, Edgar 
Wilson, A. 8. Hartrick, H. Tonks, Raven Hill, W. Hatherell, 
Paul Renouard, Aubrey Beardsley, and the Fog of Mr. 
Pennell. The book, indeed, is a fair epitome of the run of 
illustration of the day,—good, middling, and bad. 

Mr. Henley has made the best of a difficult business in 
selecting the poems, for to take “ London” as the peg for an 
anthology is to proceed on a very accidental principle. Mr, 
Henley’s own poems are among the few centrally inspired by 
the idea of London. Wordsworth’s sonnet is another case; 
Mr. Whistler’s Nocturne a third. It is with an uncomfortable 
jerk that we attempt to bring London to the front in reading 
many of these poems. The prose of Charles Lamb, De Quincey, 
and others strikes the more conscious attitude required. But 
we need not take Mr. Henley’s part in the project more gravely 
than he does himself. The main idea, after all, was to furnish 
pretexts for illustrations, and for some superstitious reason the 
makers of books are still loath to say to their draughtsman, 
‘Go and make London drawings without troubling to find a 
warrant in a poem.’ A word must be said for the well-designed 
end-papers by Mr. Gleeson White. 

For the good intentions and some of the ideas of the pro- 
ducers of The Evergreen we have sympathy; but they appear 
to us to confuse the ardent desire for the presence of art with 
the power to produce it. The essence of their movement fora 
“Scots Renascence ” would appear to be a kind of social settle- 
ment including University teachers and students, and they are 
anxious to add culture and an artistic creation to their study 
of science and aspiration after social good-fellowship. But 
these things do not come only by wishing and taking thought 
and trying. Talent too is necessary, and is not to be had to 
order. These two numbers of the “Seasonal” are marked 
by an anxious self-consciousness, an effort to have style that 
defeats itself. The type has so much of this style that it is 
ugly and unreadable. Style stands like a grille before the 
articles, and hits one in the eye from the drawings. We find, 
however, some feeling and talent in the writing of Miss Fiona 
MacLeod, and in Mr. Charles Mackie’s Hide and Seek. 





LIFE AND LETTERS OF GEORGE JOHN ROMANES® 
Mrs. Romanes deserves the warm thanks of a wide public 
for the picture which her book presents of the character, the 
work, and the intellectual and spiritual development, through- 
out the course of his too brief life, of her distinguished and 
lamented husband. It is a singularly attractive picture, with 
mapy elements of pathos. The relationship between George 
Romanes as disciple and Charles Darwin as master was one 
of special grace and charm. It did not begin until some years 
after Romanes had taken his degree in the Natural Sciences 
Tripos at Cambridge, for, strangely enough, he had not then 
even read the Origin of Species, and a question in one of the 
Tripos papers about natural selection was left by him un- 
answered. But though he had only been led to take up 
natural science after a considerable part of his under- 
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graduate course had elapsed, and only succeeded in taking 
a second class, he seems to have felt almost at once 
that in the direction of his new studies lay the work 
which was worthy of his life’s devotion. And so when 
Mr. Darwin’s books came into his hands they had the effect 
of a revelation, and prepared him to receive with the deepest 
gratitude the illustrious author’s kindly invitation to call on 
him, in or about the year 1874, at his Kentish home. The 
occasion of that invitation was a letter from Romanes 
in Nature which attracted Mr. Darwin’s attention. “From 
that time,” says Mrs. Romanes, “ began an unbroken friend- 
ship, marked on one side by absolute worship, reverence, 
and affection, on the other byan almost fatherly kindness 
and a wonderful interest in the younger man’s work and in 
his career. That first meeting was a real epoch in Mr. 
Romanes’s life. Mr. Darwin met him, as he often used to 
tell, with outstretched hands, a bright smile, and a ‘How 
glad Iam that you are so young!’” Mr. Darwin doubtless 
very speedily discerned in his youthful visitor that intense 
love of truth, and that readiness to labour without limit 
for the purpose of either eliciting or elucidating it, which, 
amid important points of difference, constituted a striking 
similarity between his own temperament and that of 
Romanes. Nothing could be more fully charged with 
sympathetic encouragement than the master’s letters to 
the disciple; indeed, the footing of equality on which the 
older interrogator of nature treated the yonnger must 
have given the latter immense aid and confidence in the 
earlier years of his scientific career. Nothing, on the other 
hand, could be prettier, or more entirely becoming, than the 
attitude of deference which Romanes maintained throughout 
the long correspondence, every letter being signed by him as 
“Very sincerely aud most respectfally yours.” “This,” he 
wrote in December, 1877, “is a bow which I specially reserve 
for you, and would make it lower, but for the fear of making 
myself ridiculous.” Nor could anything be pleasanter to 
read than the expressions of satisfaction with which Romanes 
communicates any special tributes of respect for Darwin 
which he had met with. It may, indeed, be doubted whether 
two men of science, or two eminent men of different genera- 
tions in any walk of life, were ever united by ties more truly 
helpful, or more entirely honourable, to both. 


Perhaps the most singular feature of the correspondence 
between Romanes and Darwin occurs in connection with that 
aspect of the former’s life as to which the memoir before us 
is fullest of interest to the general reader. As those who 
have read his posthumously published Thoughts ox Religion, 
with introduction and notes by Canon Gore, are aware, 
Romanes wrote in 1876 a treatise, entitled A Candid Exami- 
nation of Theism, the conclusion of which was a very 
sorrowful but profound scepticism. ‘By nature,” as his wife 
says, “he was deeply and truly religious;” and only about 
three or four years before he had won the Burney Prize at 
Cambridge by an essay, considered by the examiners as of 
quite exceptionally high merit, from the orthodox point of 
view, on “Christian Prayer and General Laws.” But even 
while writing that essay, and engaged in much scientific and 
philosophic study, the conflict in his immatnre mind between 
faith and scepticism had begun, and by 1876 the issue, as he 
then thought, had been so clearly determined against faith 
that he felt bound to lay the reasoning which had influenced 
him before the world in the Candid Examination of Theism. 
He published that treatise anonymously in 1878; but he sent 
a copy to Mr. Darwin, and it is extremely curious and in- 
teresting to observe that in his letter of acknowledgment, 
while expressing the great interest with which he had read it 
“some parts twice over—and his admiration for its style, 
Mr. Darvin thought it necessary to sketch out a line of argu- 
ment which a theologian might take in reply to Mr. Romanes, 
and to add that, for his own part, he could not answer the 
theologian. It is quite worth while giving the arguments of 
this hypothetical Christian apologist, to whom Darwin felt 
that he had no answer ready, and doubted whether his bril- 
liant disciple had any. They were these :— 


“TI grant you the attraction of gravity, persistence of force (or 
Conservation of energy), and one kind of matter, though the 
latter is an immense admission ; but I maintain that God must 
have given such attributes to this force, independently of its 
persistence, that under certain conditions it develops or changes 
into light, heat, electricity, galvaniem, perhaps even life. You 
cannot prove that force (which physicists define as that which 


causes motion) would inevitably thus change its character under 
the above conditions. Again, I maintain that matter, though it 
may in the future be eternal, was created by God with the most 
marvellous affinities, leading to complex definite compounds, and 
with polarities leading to beautiful crystals, &c. You cannot 
prove that matter would necessarily possess these attributes. 
Therefore you have no right to say that you have ‘demon- 
strated ’ that all natural laws necessarily follow from gravity, the 
persistence of force, and existence of matter. If you say that 
nebulous matter existed aboriginally and from eternity with all 
its present complex powers in a potential state, you seem to me 
to beg the whole question.” 

In his reply to Mr. Darwin, Mr. Romanes eaid that he had 
no doubt that the “supposed theologian ” was “ entitled to 
his remarks,” but contended that if he had been successful in 
making out that all natural Jaws must reasonably be supposed 
to follow from the conservation of energy, then, inasmuch as 
the various transmutations of energy and the phenomena of 
polarity in crystals all take place in accordance with law, 
“it follows that neither these nor any other class of phe- 
nomena afford any better evidence of Deity than any other 
class of phenomena.” He proceeded, however, to admit, in a 
somewhat peculiar phraseology of his own, that while all the 
phenomena of Nature receive their ultimate scientifec explana- 
tion in the hypothesis of the persistence of force, logic might 
step in and say that she is not yet in possession of evidence 
warranting her in allowing “that ultimate fact of science to 
be made the ultimate basis of all cosmology.” And he con- 
cluded thus :— 

“But the more I think about the whole thing, the more am I 
convinced that you [Mr. Darwin] put it into a nutshell when you 
were here, and that there is about as much use in trying to illu- 
minate the whole subject with the light of intellect as there would 
be in trying to illuminate the midnight sky with a candle. I in- 
tend therefore to drop it and to take the advice of the poet, 
‘ Believe it not, regret it not, but wait it out, O Man!’” 


But Romanes never did, and never could, “ drop it;” and the 
deepest interest of this volume for the general reader, as we 
have already indicated, lies in the light which it throws upon 
the progress of his mind from the darkness and, to him, alto- 
gether irrepressible “regret” of the conclusion of the Candid 
Examination of Theism, to the essentially complete establish- 
ment of his soul in the Christian faith within a few months of 
his death. We shall not attempt to summarise in a few lines 
the course of a life’s struggle. But a sentence in a letter 
from Romanes, written within the last six months of his life, 
to his old friend, the present Dean of Christ Church, indicates 
one of the most vital of the lines on which his mind had 
moved :—‘ Oddly enough, for my time of life, I have begun to 
discover the truth of what you once wrote about logical 
processes not being the only means of research in regions 
transcendental.” To his comparison, quoted above, of the 
light of intellect, by itself, in the super-sensual sphere to that 
of a candle held out against the midnight sky, he would always 
have adhered. But,as Canon Gore points out, in bis con- 
cluding note to the Thoughfs on Religion, Romanes came to 
recognise vividly, with his intellect, ‘the spiritual necessity of 
faith and the legitimacy and value of its intuitions,” and also 
to perceive “the positive strength of the historical and 
spiritual evidences of Christianity.” And so, in his wife’s 
beautiful words, which are entirely borne out by her record 
of his life, while— 

“The change that came over his mental attitude may seem 
almost incredible to those who knew him only as a scientific man, 
it does not seem so to the few who knew anything of his inner 
life. Tio them the impression given is not of an enemy changed 
into a friend, antagonism altered into submission ; rather is it of 
one who for long has been bearing a heavy burden on his shoulders 
bravely and patiently, and who at last has had it lifted from him, 
and lifted so gradually that he could not tell the exact moment 
when he found it gone, and himself standing, like the Pilgrim of 
never-to-be-forgotten story, at the foot of the Cross, and Three 
Shining Ones coming to greet him.” 

Read alone, read still more in conjunction with the 
Thoughts on Religion, the Life of George Romanes is a 
book of intensest individual interest, and also it is, and 
must remain, a singularly impressive illustration of an ex- 
perience passed through (thovgh, of course, in very varying 
degrees) by many of the best spirits of the generation 
which was growing up when the Origin of Species ap- 
peared. Any notice of this book would be entirely incom- 
plete which did not mention the examples it contains of Mr. 
Romanes’s true poetic gift, which found special scope in con- 
nection with that progress towards faith of which we have 








been speaking. The following stanza from a poem written on 
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his last Easter-Day, when he fully realised that death could 
not be far off, is full of pathetic significance :— 
« Amen, now lettest thou thy servant, Lord, 
Depart in peace according to Thy Word : 
Although mine eyes may not have fully seen 
Thy great salvation, surely there have been 
Enough of sorrow and enough of sight 
To show the way from darkness into light. 
And Thou hast brought me, through a wilderness of pain, 
To love the sorest paths if soonest they attain.” 

In conclusion, we would only add that the light thrown by 
this admirabiy conceived and executed biography on the 
large-mindedness as well as the intensity of devotion with 
which George Romanes pursued the lines of scientific inquiry 
in which he attained such high distinction, and on his rela- 
tions with co-workers in the scientific field, even when they 
could not see eye to eye, as well as on the domestic and other 
private aspects of his life, is full of attraction. 





THE HISTORY OF OUR FOREIGN POLICY.* 
Encuisu history, from the point of view of the relations of 
England with other States, has recently attracted a share of 
notice which bids fair to atone for the neglect it has hitherto 
suffered. The last work of Sir John Seeley, Regius Professor 
of Modern History at Cambridge, The Growth of British 
Policy, is now accompanied by a work from Professor 
Montague Burrows, Chichele Professor of Modern History 
at Oxford, entitled The History of the Foreign Policy of 
Great Britain. The latter may be regarded as more or less 
a supplement of the first, for while Sir John Seeley ends his in- 
quiry with the reign of William III., Professor Burrows brings 
his up to date, devoting the greater partof it to the later periods 
upon which his Cambridge colleague does not touch atall. In- 
deed the first portion of his book, which covers the same ground 
as that of Sir Juhn Seeley, is neither the most important nor 
the most successfal. The main purpose of the author is to 
show the continuous development of British foreign policy. 
According to his opinion, it has been substantially the same 
ever since the Norman Conquest, and his anxiety to show its 
continuity has led him, we think, to insist too strongly upon 
points of resemblance, and to ignore points of difference that 
are equally striking. Roughly speaking, the fundamental 
principles of British foreign policy, according to the author, 
may be summed up thus. Under William the Conqueror the 
British nation recognised its position as an island which had 
four times been invaded and overrun by foreign foes. To 
guard against a recurrence of invasion it was necessary to 
organise a standing naval force under the Crown, and to 
maintain alliances with neighbouring Continental Powers 
which were opposed to the enemies of England. And these, 
the author maintains, are still the fundamental principles of 
our policy abroad. Well, it is possible, of course, to reduce 
all the different phases of our early foreign policy to some 
underlying idea of this kind, but only by rendering a very 
imperfect account of their nature and aim. Moreover, as 
regards the first principle, the maintenance of a strong Navy, 
it can hardly be said to have existed till the time of Elizabeth, 
or to have been held of much importance until a considerably 
later date. As to the maintenance of a balance of power 
amongst the Continental nations, it was a policy which we 
believe to have been very imperfectly understood before the 
days of William III., and only accidentally followed. To 
credit the early English Kings and their advisers with a well- 
defined intention of holding the balance of Europe is to credit 
them with a great deal more knowledge and political fore- 
sight than they probably possessed. Onur alliances abroad, 
antil the time of Cromwell, were made for dynastic 
rather than for national reasons; for the support of 
a particular family upon the throne rather than for 
the safeguarding of a national interest. We know that 
the idea bad become more or less an English tradition, 
chiefly since the days when Henry VIII. held the balance 
between Francis I. and Charles V., but it was an idea more 
often in abeyance than not. One daughter of Henry VIII., 
Mary, threw it to the winds altogether. The other, Elizabeth, 
supported it with signal success, but we should hesitate to 
say, with any real conviction of its merits. The Stuarts paid 
it no attention, with the final result that Louis XIV. became 
the tyrant of Europe, as well as the protector of the Stuart 
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dynasty in England. It was William III. who restored the 
balance and gave it its first full and effectual expression, Jt 
is from the date of his reign, we think, that Great Britain 
possessed anything like a continuous foreign policy, and that 
our author’s history enters upon its most interesting period, 

From this point onwards Professor Burrows has given ug 
a very excellent and readable account of the steady growth of 
England as a Continental Power, though he always, to our 
mind, lays rather too much stress upon its maritime aspect. 
However, that is a fault, if it be a fault at all, upon the right 
side, for the maritime aspect has generally been too little 
regarded. With the growth of our trade in the Mediterranean, 
and of our commerce with the West Indies, two more im. 
portant factors were added to our foreign policy. The capture 
of Gibraltar in the same year as the battle of Blenheim 
hardly attracted any notice amidst the rejoicings over Marl- 
borough’s victory, and yet it was an event that was destined 
to have an even more important influence upon our policy 
abroad. As the author says, it constituted a distinct land. 
mark; from that date we were to maintain the control of the 
Mediterranean :— 

“The Mediterranean was to be kept open not only by such 

alliances as were possible with the holders of the two peninsulas 
which jutted out into the midst of it from the Continental base, 
but by British stations which should guard its fleets at the 
entrance. It should henceforward be in the power of Great Britain 
to control the commerce of the inland sea, and to provide for that 
purpose fleets which might rest upon a secure basis.” 
It must be confessed that the real importance of this policy 
was not grasped immediately. More than once has the 
cession of Gibraltar been seriously considered. The other 
factor, which our author sums up in the words,—“ships, 
colonies, and commerce,” has eventually proved the most wide- 
reaching of all. The history of the events which led to our 
war with Spain in 1739, including the famous episode of 
Captain Jenkins’s ear, is not pleasant reading, but it should 
be very profitable to politicians who have forgotten the 
results of Walpole’s administration, and are disposed to 
advocate peace at any price. The author has no difficulty 
in showing that the war, which Burke characterised as a war 
“of plunder and extreme injustice,’ was one into which we 
were literally kicked. There was more than the freedom of 
our commerce at stake, we were fighting, though we knew it 
but dimly at the time, for our future existence as an 
Empire. The most immediate result after the war, how- 
ever, was the enormous and rapid development of British 
commerce, whose interests, henceforward, became the leading 
factor in our foreign policy. We became a nation of shop- 
keepers, but we were not able to attain that position, nor 
have we been since able to maintain it, without becoming a 
fighting race as well. It was, however, our strength in the 
former capacity rather than in the latter that enabled us to 
restore the balance of Europe when it was most seriously 
threatened by the ambition of Napoleon. Had it not been for 
the English subsidies, even the wavering front that was shown 
to the conqueror by theJContinental Powers would have been 
impossible. As the author says, concert among them without 
a solid base would have been hopeless. ‘That base was the 
British Treasury, and Napoleon fell before the indomitable 
perseverance of his triumphant enemy, the British taxpayer.” 
Fortune served us bravely in producing a Nelson and a 
Wellington to lead our fighting strength to its ultimate 
victory, but the victory was not won without heavy sacrifices. 
We did not shrink from the sacrifices entailed upon us first 
by our subsidised allies and then by the Peninsular War, nor 
did we shrink from such an unscrupulous measure as the high- 
handed appropriation of the Danish Fleet in answer to the 
treaty of Tilsit, and time has justified us. 

It is impossible within the limits of a review to do 
more than merely indicate the general tenor of Professor 
Barrows’s work. But we should like to draw especial atten- 
tion to his forcible train of reasoning to show the intimate 
and growing connection between our foreign relations and 
our commerce and Colonies. It was our good fortune to 
rescue Europe from the imprisonment of Napoleon’s “ Con- 
tinental System,” and unless we study and profit by the 
history of that past we may yet again find ourselves confronted 
by an equally threatening tyranny. The strong part of the 
author’s work is his treatment of our naval history; but the 
whole of his book is interesting and excellently well written. 
Although we do not quite agree with his theory of continuitv 
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in our past foreign policy, we should like to quote one more 
assage in which he presses it upon our attention, after the 


gonclusion of the Napoleonic War :— 

“Jt may further be observed in reviewing the action of Great 
Britain, both in the process and conclusion of this, the greatest 
struggle in which she has ever been engaged, that it was exactly 
consistent with the whole of her previous Foreign policy. What 
she now contended for and carried may be described in the simple 
words already familiar to us—viz., the safety of her shores, her 
commerce, and her dependencies, the balance of European States, 
the concert of the European Powers. The last, indeed, had been a 
policy of more recent date than the rest ; but some glimmerings 
of the principle are to be found in the time of Elizabeth, and 
when Europe gradually emerged from the barbaric turbulence of 
the religious wars, it found its most definite expression in the 
diplomacy of Great Britain. She had also proved in these struggles 
her perfect comprehension of the fundamental political truth, 
that a nation which is not ready at a great crisis to make every 
sacrifice demanded by the occasion is doomed to the loss of its 
influence, and then of its independence.” 

With which words we will take leave of our author, strongly 
recommending them, and indeed the rest of the book, to the 


consideration of the timid school of politicians. 





TAFILET.* 
Tue Sultan of Morocco enjoys on the map a huge dominion 
which stretches from the shores of the Mediterranean and the 
Atlantic to the further slope of the Atlas Mountains. But 
though the huge Hinterland behind what may be called 
Morocco proper, is nominally the Sultan’s land, it in fact 
owes him but a very nominal allegiance. The greater part of 
the Atlas highlands, and all the country on the southern 
slope, is only really part of Morocco when the Sultan visits it 
in person, with a camp of forty thcusand armed men. Then, 
no doubt, de jure and de facto possession coincide. When the 
Sultan is not present, these distant possessions cease to be 
his and enjoy something very like complete independence. 
Bat it is no joke to cross the Atlas with an army, and there- 
fore the Sultans of Morocco have been unfrequent visitors to 
their southern provinces. The most important place across the 
Atlas is Tafilet,—an oasis covered with date-palms, and rich 
in that great source of riches in the desert, an unfailing 
supply of water. In the last year of his reign, the late Sultan 
Moulai Hassan determined to visit Tafilet, partly in order to 
make a display of authority over his Transatlas territory, 
and partly also to visit a district connected with his dynasty 
in its early days. This long-planned expedition to Tafilet 
gave Mr. Harris an opportunity he had greatly desired. He 
had always longed, he tells us, to visit the lands beyond the 
Atlas. If, then, he could time his expedition to coincide with 
that of the Sultan, he felt that his acquaintance with the 
Sultan’s Ministers would enable him to gain admittance to 
districts which might otherwise be impenetrable. He knew, 
however, that a proposal to accompany the Sultan’s camp 
would be peremptorily refused. He laid his plans therefore 
to follow the Saltan in disguise and to arrive at Tafilet a week 
or so later. Once in Tafilet, however, he intended to throw 
off the mask, to proclaim himself a Christian and an English- 
man, and ask for the Sultan’s protection. The first 
part of the scheme succeeded admirably. His know- 
ledge of the Arabic language and of Arabic ways enabled 
him to pass as a pilgrim of special sanctity, and he was able 
to reach Tafilet without once being suspected of being an 
infidel. His difficulties did not begin till he reached the 
Sultan’s camp, the place where he had imagined they would 
end. The Sultan was very angry at his action, and refused to 
countenance him in any sort of way, or to give him food or 
shelter. So far indeed was this boycott carried, that though 
he became most seriously ill, the English officer in the camp, 
Kaid Maclean, and the French doctor, were for a long time 
not allowed to visit him. Indeed, he was only saved by his 
native servant taking action. This faithful follower burst 
into the tent of the Vizier, abused him roundly, and told him 
that if his master died he, his servant, would make all Tangier 
ting with the cruelty of those who had prevented him from 
being cared for. The result was that the French doctor was 
sent to Mr. Harris, and that Kaid Maclean was allowed, not 
only to visit and help him, but to remove him from the 
miserable tattered tent which he shared with a group of 
half-starved soldiers. 


as Tofilet: the Narrative of Fxploration in the Atlas Mountains and the Oases of 
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The account of Mr. Harris’s adventures on the journey up 
to Tafilet are most curious and interesting. What strikes 
one most is the fact that he was treated with such extra- 
ordinary kindness. Yet, had it been generally known that 
he was a Christian, he would have been shot at sight. 
Curiously enough, however, the fact was known to one or two 
people, and yet never betrayed. Mr. Harris, out of a feeling 
of chivalry with which his readers will sympathise, himself 
confessed the deception he was practising to a Berber guide. 
The man had struck up a great friendship with him, and 
treated him like a brother. This being so, Mr. Harris could 
not bear to go on taking him in, and made a clean breast of 
the whole story. The confession, however, did him no harm. 
The Berber guide was indeed only hugely delighted at his 
friend’s pluck and ingenuity. But the mixture of humanity 
and inhumanity encountered by him throughout seems indeed 
to have been most remarkable. The rough, half-starved 
soldiers, in whose miserable tent he lay between life and 
death, knew he was a Christian, and by all the rules should 
have spat on him and cursed him. Yet they did all they 
could to nurse him. He tells us that all their best food 
was saved for him, and that they were as careful not to 
be noisy as if he had been a sick child. “&canty as were 
their rations, the best of everything was specially cooked for 
me, notwithstanding the fact that I could not even swallow 
water for the greater part of the time; and these great 
rough fellows, brought up and trained to every crime and 
brutality, became like nurses in a sick-room. With voices 
lowered lest they should wake me when they thought me 
asleep, with no noise in setting their tiny tea-tray or stizring 
the little fire of charcoal, they spent their time in trying to 
amuse me and stir up my wretched spirits.” Mark that Mr. 
Harris was not to them a rich wonder-working Giaour 
honoured by the Sultan, but a poor wretch, utterly out of 
favour, and frowned on by the officials. Another curious 
experience recounted by Mr. Harris, relates to a travelling- 
companion who was returning from a pilgrimage to Mecca. 
This person seems to have been a sort of Mahommedan 
Robert Elsmere, and confided his doubts to his companion. 
The kindness shown him by an English captain on a pilgrim- 
steamer had given him doubts as to the reprobation of a!l 
Christians, and though he manfully fought these doubts, he 
confided with sorrow to the Christian, whom he believed to 
be a brother Mahommedan, that he did not feel very sure of 
success. 

The interest and charm of the valleys of the Atlas were 
much increased from the artistic point of view by the castle- 
like buildings with which they abound. These buildings 
have towers and battlements, and in the pictures look 
very much like the holds of those robber knights who 
filled the lower Swiss valleys with their strong places. The 
people who inhabit these castles are by race Berbers, and 
seem to possess many of those fine qualities which we usually 
associate with mountaineers. Though zealous Mahommedans 
they do not seclude their women. Here is Mr. Harris’s 
pleasant account of the people of Dads, one of the most 
important places on the southern slope of the Atlas :— 

“Fierce as they are in war, the people of Dads are when at 
peace the gentlest of creatures, extremely devoted to their 
children, and living a home-life absolutely unknown amongst the 
Arabs. Just as in appearance, so in moral character, do they 
excel, and the vices so common amongst the Moors are unknown 
in the homes of the Berbers. They seem to possess none of that 
uncortrollable passion that is so large a feature in the Arab 
character, and its place is taken by affection and sincerity. 
Seldom marrying more than one wife, prostitution is absolutely 
unknown, with the result that the health of the tribe is excellent, 
and one never sees those horrid disfigurements of feature so 
common in other portions of Morocco. No doubt to a great 
extent the moral character of the Berbers is due to the fact that 
their women are allowed entire liberty, do not veil their faces, 
and mix on almost all occasions with the men. One of the first 
things that struck me on my arrival at Dads was the good- 
humoured and innocent chaff that passed between the men and 
the girls of the tribe, even in the streets of the ksar, and still 
more when they brought us our food to the minzah on the house- 
top. The women are distinctly pretty, with very fair skins and 
clear complexions; but they detract much from their appearance 
by the strange manner in which they adorn their features with 
henna and koAl, the former a red dye, the latter antimony.” 

With so much of notice, we must leave Mr. Harris’s volume. 
He is not in any sense an inspired writer of travels, but he 
tells his tale straightforwardly and clearly, and that is, after 
all, the great thing. Hence those who are interested in 





Morocco and its present curious position in the world, and 
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who like to speculate on its future, will find a very fair share 
of entertainment in his book. 





[*,* Errarum.—In the review last week of “A Monk of 
Fife,” by the misplacement of a portion of a line containing a 
parenthesis, the machinations of Brother Thomas are made to 
refer to the misrepresentation of Joan of Arc in the first part 
of Henry VI., instead of to her betrayal at Compiégne, as Mr. 
Andrew Lang relates, by the aid of ventriloquism. ] 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Down Dartmoor Way. By Eden Phillpotts. (Osgood, McIlvaine, 
and Co )—In this volume of dialect stories from the West-country 
Mr. Phillpotts has collected a series of sketches of character and 
incident which, without having anything very strikingly original 
about them, are yet vigorous and freshly told. To readers familiar 
with the country of which he writes, the setting to the stories of 
Devonshire scenery will perhaps have ean interest little short of 
that belonging to the stories themselves. The descriptions of 
Dartmoor, where the scene of several of his stories is laid, are 
specially good in their vividness and charm of realisation. Asa 
background to the tragic and pathetic elements of human life, 
it would be hard to find anything fitter—in strangeness and 
beauty, and sense of space and solitariness—than those great 
stretches of moorland, with the enchantment of their varied and 
jelicate combinations of light and colour and shadow, the stern- 
ness of their granite tor:,and the beauty of their clear brown 
waters: The stories themselves are unequal, though they most 
of them have a humour and shrewdness of observation which 
makes them pleasant reading. What we miss, even in those 
which are most carefully constructed, is the fineness of workman- 
ship and the power of delicate and subtle suggestion which so often 
zive to the short stories of the present day, however slight and 
homely their theme, so much originality and artistic grace. We 
zannot conclude our notice of the book without a word of protest 
against the sketch entitled “ Behind the Devil’s Teeth,” a fishing 
story of unnatural and repulsive realism, which is not redeemed 
by the attempt to work out in it, in terrible and appropriate 
significance, the Nemesis which avenged the cruelty of a pecu- 
liarly coarse and brutal nature. 

English Lands, Letters, and Kings. By Donald G. Mitchell. 
(Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.)—Mr. Mitchell has here col- 
lected, under a somewhat awkward title, a number of discursive 
“talks ” on English literary celebrities of the Anne and Georgian 
periods ; and, in emulation of his courtly subjects, has dedicated 
his volume rather fulsomely to Mrs. Grover Cleveland. It is to 
be hoped that the lady who is “so worthy an occupant of the 
Presidential Mansion” may find time at this present crisis to 
glance over the pages so lovingly devoted to these old English 
worthies, such as Bishop Berkeley, Thomas Gray, and Dr. Johnson. 
To an Englishman it is little short of amazing to find with what 
profoundly affectionate esteem a modern American regards the 
grandest of old Tories who wrote “Taxation no Tyranny,” and 
who never ceased to revile the rebellious colonists. Mr. Mitchell’s 
pages, indeed, show that Dr. Johnson is to him not only the soul 
of manhood, but an object of personal affection. It should never 
be forgotten that such a state of widespread feeling is due 
entirely to the gadding and garrulous Beswell, without whose 
chatty biography Johnson might bave now presented a very 
different figure before Englishmen and Americans. The general 
tone of Mr. Mitchell’s book is excellent. There is no attempt at 
profound or novel criticism in dealing with these well-worn 
subjects; but such a book can do nothing but good in keeping 
alive among our Transatlantie cousins the feeling of our common 
kinship, and a respect and appreciation for our common litera- 
ture and our noble mother-tongue. 





Under Crescent and Star. By Lieutenant-Colonel Andrew 
Haggard. (William Blackwood and Sons.) — After reading 
Colonel Haggard’s by no means uninteresting account of our 
exploits in Egypt and the Soudan, we turned once more to Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling’s superbly humorous verses on “ Fuzzy- 
Wuzzy,” and reflected that the man of genius who has never 
witnessed a particular event can often give us a more vivid 
notion of it than the ordinary person who has been in the very thick 
of the affair. So it is “ Fuzzy-Wuzzy ” tells us more of this fierce 
Arab fighting than the whole four hundred pages of this active 
and intelligent British soldier who saw so much of it. For all 
that, Colonel] Haggard’s book is worth reading by all who take 
an interest in our present occupation of the land of the Pharaohs. 
It contains a very succinct account of the formation and training 
of the Anglo-Egyptian army, and of the disasters of Hicks Pasha 


and Valentine Baker; while the battles of El Teb and Temai are 
described from the standpoint of the English soldier. The book 
is pleasantly, if not brilliantly, written, the style being at times 
rather too flippant and more “ journalistic” than literary; whi . 
Colonel Haggard has little to offer to the political student in the 
way of counsel as to our future relations with this ancient and 
profoundly interesting land. 


Criminals I have Known. By Major Arthur Griffiths. (Chapman 
and Hall.)—We must confess to a disrelish for this class of book 
It is bad enough to have a series of discursive and egotistical 
ramblings on “ Kings I have Met” or “ Celebrities I bave Supped 
with ;” but to come across some three hundred pages of short senga- 
tional stories about criminals (and stories, be it observed, written 
always from the policeman’s standpoint), is rather too trying. It 
cannot be pretended that such stories are edifying, though it 
must be admitted that Major Griffiths takes good care to show 
that the criminal is always outwitted and defeatei by the 
servants of the law. But as these criminal tales are extremely 
scrappy and rarely interesting, we fa'l to see what object ig 
served in dishing them up in book-form. Those who care for this 
kind of thing can always get enough of it and to spare in the 
columns of the penny Sunday papers or the Police News. 

Glimpses of Peebles. By the Rev. Alexander Williamson, 
(George Lewis and Co., Selkirk.) —This does not profess to be an 
exhaustive history of one of the most interesting of the smaller 
Scotch country towns, which, after having been celebrated ehiefly 
as a sleepy hollow, has now become the centre of considerable 
manufacturing activity. On the contrary, the obje-t of the 
author has been, as he says, “to preserve notices of local 
events apt to be forgotten, and of humble as well as con- 
spicuous individuals once well known, but whose names are 
not familiar to the present generation.” Mr. Williamson 
has undoubtedly attained his object, and has produced a delight. 
ful rambling—but not too scrambling- volume of studies, re. 
miniscences, and anecdotes, which will be found useful even by 
readers who are familiar with more formal histories of the burgh 
like that published by the late Dr. William Chambers. As was 
perhaps to be expected, there is a great deal of ecclesiastical 
information—the history of “ settlements ” in Peebles and of the 
Ministers who were “settled ”—in a book which deals mainly with 
a period subsequent to 1760—at least two of Scott’s (and 
Scotland’s) most interesting characters figure in Mr. Williamson’s 
pages. Andrew Gemmell, the original of Edie Ochiltree, and 
“ Bow’d Davie of the Wudhus ’’—his real name was Ritchie—who 
was the model of the Black Dwarf. Gemmz2!l carried a meal-pock, 
and “when a recruiting company of soldiers happened to be in 
the town during his visit, he would hold up his pock in the sight 
of the strapping young men tempted to listen to the persuasive 
sergeant, who, in splendid uniform, harangued them in glowing 
language, and cry out ‘Aye, Aye, lads, here’s the end o't.’” The 
Black Dwarf,to whom justice has also basen done by Dr. John 
Brown and the late Professor Veitch—“ his head was very large, 
his hair shaggy, his feet twisted, his countenance coa se and 
stern, his legs very short, and his bedy massive and ponderous” 
—is very well sketched. It is curious to real that he was an 
extensive reader of poetry, such as Shenstone’s “ Pastorals,” 
Allan and Ramsay, “ Paradise Lost.” while, according to Professor 
Veitch, he hated Burns. Mr. Williamson tells some curious 
stories of the “ Resurrectionists ”—as the men were styled who 
took bodies out of churchyards to sell them to anatomists. Enough 
has been said to show that Mr. Williamson’s book, which, by the 
way, is full of good things, is of the sort that will interest English 
as well as Scotch readers. It is well written and very prettily 
illustrated. 


The Garden Behind the Moon. Written and illustrated by 
Howard Pyle. (Lawrence and Bullen.)—It is somewhat to be 
regretted that the author of this clever book indulges too 
frequently in outbreaks of this kind:—‘Though a world-wise 
scientist with two pair of short-sighted spectacles on his nose 
may write a great book upon the differentiation of Human 
Reason, or another with far-sighted glasses may write a learned 
disquisition concerning how many microbes there are in a cubical 
inch of butter-milk, they know no more about what a moon-calf 
is than my grandfather's bed-post.” Such protests are ineffectual 
and irritating at the best, and they rather interfere with the 
progress of a story which, though ingenious, does not run very 
smoothly. For it deals with a certain Princess Aurelia 
and a cobbler called Hans Kraut, and a boy David, all of 
whom are rather “ weak in the upper story,” and tells how David 
gets into the garden behind the moon, and, after various 
adventures, returns in the character of a hero, and figures as the 





saviour (from idiocy) and lover of the Princess Aurelia, Perhaps 
there is a trifle too much of cloudland in the story, but there is 
no doubt as to ite extreme cleverness. Some of the adventures, 
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too—such as the fight with the Iron Man—are spirited in the 
extreme. The illustrations are very much above the common, in 
being extraordinarily lifelike. A village scene, in which Hans 
Kraut and David are seen passing through their village with its 
inhabitants jeering at them for their want of wits, is photo- 
graphic in its reality. 

Occasional and Immemorial Days. By A. K. H. Boyd, D.D, 
(Longmans, Green, and Co.)—Although this volume comes as & 
sort of sequel to the three volumes upon St. Andrews, which 
gave a second lease of reputation to the author of “ Recreations 
of a Country Parson,” it contains no gossip, edifying or entertain. 
ing. It consists entirely of sermons and addresses preached 
mainly on special occasions by the now veteran minister of St. 
Andrews on such subjects as “ Known in Adversities,” “Satis. 
fied,” “Lessons of Autumn,” “Faith and Light,” and “Church 
Life in Scotland,—Retrospect and Prospect.” Most of these are 


quite in the style with which the readers of Dr. Boyd's more | 


didactic essays are now familiar, and their note is not so much 
pure spirituality as a sort of spiritual shrewdness. Occasionally— 
though not, when all things are considered, unduly often—the 
author’s innocuous egotism makes a somewhat irritating appear- 
ance, as when he says, “ Poor Cromwell—ay, poor man, pity him— 
and he went at fifty-nine.” Dr. Boyd takes, on the whole, a very 
hopeful view of the Church, to which he is undoubtedly very 
warmly attached. This is given in the address he delivered when 
Moderator of his Church’s General Assembly, and which he bas 
here republished under the title of “ Retrospect and Prospect.” 
Thus one is glad to read such statements as :—“ Tried by literary 
and critical tests, one may say that tke present preaching of 
the Church has attained a very high level of helpfulness and 
excellence. Likewise of cultivated intelligence, I do not think 
that any educated preacher, addressing an educated congregation, 
and making use of their sympathy, would now make an end of 
Sir Walter by calling him oontemptuously ‘a writer of idle 
tales, and of Burns, ‘a writer of as idle songs.’” “A. K. H. B.’s” 
latest book may not be very profound; bnt it is interesting and 
characteristic, and contains a very fair amount of the gold-leaf of 
religious and ethical wisdom. 

The Thorough Good Cook. By George Augustus Sala. (Cassell 
and Co.)—There is something pathetic, if pathos can attach to a 
cookery-book, about the appearing of this book. It had been 
published but a few days kefore the author’s death. Mr. Sala 
was great as a diner-out, a raconteur, an after-dinner speaker, 
An unfailing bonhomie distinguished him, and there is something 
at once melancholy and appropriate in the fact that his last con- 
tribution to letters was this volume. Not impossibly it may 
survive its fellows. When the thousands of articles which he 
wrote are buried in obsolete newspaper files, when his novels 
cease to amuse, and his recollections lose their savour as the 
personalities with which they are concerned are forgotten, this 
book may well continue to interest mankind. Mavrolwy ef eidus 
dermvocvdwy might be the author’s epitaph. On the merits of the 
recipes which are here given we cannot pretend to decide. If 
any amateur knew the subject, it was Mr. Sala. This collection 
is the result of a long personal experience, and we should be 
inclined to put an implicit trust in the suggestions which are the 
outcome of so much study. Nor must it be forgotten that the ex- 
pression of this culinary knowledge has a certain literary flavour 
about it. Mr. Sala does not pretend that his recipes are suited to 
slender purses. They are to relieve the monotony of an upper 
middle class and an aristocratic cuisine——a monotony which even 
the employment of a chef does not always guard against, With 
this we may mention Fifty Dinners, by Colonel Kenney Herbert 
(E. Arnold). Colonel Herbert has earned the gratitude of the 
public by his “ Fifty Breakfasts,” and he now adds to the obliga- 
tion. The recipes are for dishes “either new or prepared ina 
new manner,” while they keep “ well within the margin of a 
reasonable economy.” 

A Modern Pilgrim in Jerusalem. By John Rooker, M.A. 
(Skeffington and Son.)—Mr. Rooker is a very pleasant, frank, 
and interesting companion in bis visit to Jerusalem. He tel's 
us how it was that he went, and how he went, and what he saw, 
all in an attractive way. His descriptions are quite simple and 
unaffected. There is not a word of fine writing in the volume, 
and there is not a word, in our judgment at least, that offends 
against good taste. To say anything new on the theme is 
scarcely possible, and yet Mr. Rooker gives a certain freshness 
to his observations. He contrives to combine, if the expression 
may be allowed, reverence and common-sense. 


Runic Rocks. By Wilhelm Jensen. (Elliot Stock.) — This 
novel of Wilhelm Jensen’s appears to have been very popular on 
the Continent, and it has the honour of being the first of his to be 
translated into English. Marianne E, Suckling has done the 
translation, It is described as “A North Sea Idyll,” and 


embodies Jensen’s peculiar views, we are told in the preface, 
better than others of his writings. These views may be summed 
up briefly as a belief in human nature and nothing else, and 
therefore, if there is any moral, which is doubtful, it may be 
described as a hopeless fatalism, The scenery and the peasants 
of this Frisian Idyll are admirably delineated, and as the period 
of the story is that of the Napoleonic Wars, the evolution of 
character is assisted by the pressure of events,—the conscription 
taking place in the last chapters of the story. The literary 
excellence of Runic Rocks is very marked, but the melancholy that 
pervades the story, which is heightened by the choice of an 
isolated island people as a subject, is most depressing. 


In the series of “ The Expositor’s Bible” (Hodder and 
Stoughton) we have what may be called a supplementary volume 
on The Book of Jeremiah, by W. H. Bennett, M.A. Mr. Bennett holds 
that the part of the prophecies with which he deals (chap. xxi.- 
lii.) fall within the period which begins with the fourth year of 
Jehoiakim (B.C. 605) and ends with the removal of the prophet 
into Egypt about seventeen years later. The prophecies end the 
personal and historical narratives need, of course, much arranging 
in correction of the order in which they stand in our Bibles. The 
denunciation of Jehoiakim, xxii. 20-30, for instance, has to come 
after the famous chapter about the Sons of Rechab. This much 
Professor Bennett has done, with no small advantage to the 
student. In a very instructive chapter he discusses the question, 
—How far was Jeremiah’s forecast of a restored and regenerated 
Israel fulfilled? And in his conclusion he draws the parallel 
between the prophet and Christ. There is a good deal to say, 
though we do not see that Professor Bennett refers to it, for 
Bunsen’s idea that the person immediately described in Isaiah liii. 
was Jeremiah. 

Fanetta. By Ernest M. de Paris. (Remington and Co.)—A 
very readable novel is Fanetta, with a chequered love-story for a 
plot, and a thoroughly modern villain in the shape of a financial 
agent. Fanetta, her lover, Vincey the artist, and Morson the 
villain, keep the story moving briskly till things end happily and 
the lovers discover treasure and are united. The story derives 
additional interest from the fact that Vincey and Morson are 
descendents of Spanish castaways, who have had a death-struggle 
on account of this same treasure. Morson is a very lifelike 
character. 

A High-School Girl. By Mrs, Henry Clarke. (S.S.U.)—* Don’t 
forget your duty in your ambition” is, it may be said, the moral 
of this story. The impression left is that whatever the merits of 
the “new woman,” there is much charm about the old. We do 
not care about the “secret of the bureau” part of the story. 
Such things spoil what should depend for its effect upon other 
causes. 

Books Recrrven.—The Ozford English Dictionary. Edited by 
Dr. James A. H. Murray. Development—Difficulty. (Clarendon 
Press.) Spenser’s Faerie Queene. Books IV., Canto I.—IV., Part 
X. Edited by Thomas J. Wise. With Illustrations by Walter 
Crane. (G. Allen.)——English Minstrelsie. Collated and edited 
by S. Baring-Gould, M.A. The Airs arranged by H. Fleetwood 
Shephard, M.A., F. W. Bussell, B.D., and W. H. Hopkinson. 
Vol. III. (T. C.and E. C. Jack, Edinburgh.) Transactions of 
the Bibliographical Society. November—December, 1894, Vol. IL, 
Part II., and January—June, 1895, Vol. III., Part I. ;‘and Hand- 
Lists of English Printers, 1501-1556. Part I.,containing Wynkyn 
de Worde, Julian Notary, R. and W. Faques, and John Skot. 
all are printed by Blades, East, and Blades, for the Bibliographical 
Society ——Stencils of Old Japan. From Originals in the 
Collection of Ernest Hart, D.C.L. (For the Autbor by J. 8. 
Virtue.) Short Biographies for the People. Vol. X. (R.T.S.) 
Catalogue of Seals in the Department of Manuscripts, British 
Museum. By W.deG. Birch. Vol. 1V. (British Museum.) 
Introduction to the Study of Fungi. By M.C. Cooke. (A. and 
C. Black.) —— Elementary Physical Geography. By Ralph S. Tarr. 
(Macmillan and Co.)——New View of Dalton’s Atomic Theory. 
By Henry E. Roscoe and Arthur Harden. (Same publishers.) 
Milk: its Nature and Composition. By C. M. Aikman, M.A. 
(A. and C. Black.)——The Gaits, Exterior, and Proportions of the 
Horse. Trauslated from the French of Lieut.-Col. C. Duhousset. 
(Percy Young.) Food of Crops. By C. M. Aikman, M.A. 
(Vinton and Co.)——The History of Currency, 1252-1891. By W. 
A. Shaw, M.A. (Clement Wilson.) Writers on English 
Monetary History. (Same author and publisher.) Documents 
Relating to the Province of Moray. Edited by E. Dunbar Dunbar. 
(D. Douglas, Edinburgh.) A Brief History «f Wood Engraving. 



































By Joseph Cundall. (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.) Cotton 
Weaving. By Richard Marsden. (G. Bell and Sons.) Various 
Occupations in String-Work. By Louisa Walker. (Macmillan 


and Co.)——-How to Write Signs, Tickets, and Posters. By P.N. 





Hasluck. (Cassell and Co.) 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
———— 


e1 (C.), Papier M&:hé (Pioneer Series), cr 8vo0 ... .(Hei ) 2/6 
Arthur + K.), A Bouquet of Brevitie*, 4to ..............006 (Leadethall Pres) 12/6 
Brown (KE. W.). Treatise on the Lunar Theory, imp. 8vo ...(Camb, U. Press) 15/0 
Budge (E. A. W.), Life & Exploits of Alexander the Great (Cam. U. Press) 12/6 
By Your Leaves, Gentle Men! Poems by “ Bertram,’ cr 8vo ...... (Simpkin) 46 
Cannan (E.), History of Local Rats in England, cr 8vo ......... (Longmans) 2/6 
Chapman (A.), Art of Wildfuwling, 8V0 ccocce.cccscceesssseeseees 

vssereenns{biater) 2/6 


Chute (H. N.), Physical Lahoratory Manual, cr 8vo ..... ‘Simok 36 
caiuoie impk'n 
Crockett (8S. R.), Cleg Kelly: Arab of the Oty, cr 8vo......... (Smith & a 6/0 











Concise Sketch of History of St. Botolph’s, Boston, 8vo.... 

Cruising Club Manual, edited by F, E. Prothero and Another, 12mo (Phili 746 
De Crespigny (Sir Claude Hamilton), Memoirs of, 8vo (Lawrence & Bullen) 16/0 
Ecclesiasticus, edited by R. G. Moulton (Mcdern Readers Bible) (Macmillan) 2/6 
Elford (T.), The ’Vangelist o’ Zion, cr 8vo .. ....(Digby & Long) 36 

















Eveson (M. L.), Sweet Lilac, cr 80 .......++... Roxburghe Press) 3 

Findlay (G. G.), Prophets in their Historical 8 1.(C.H. Kelly) 2/6 
Form-Building, by a London Head-Mistress, 4t0  .........:ss:seseeesesseees (Philip) 2/6 
Froude (J. A.), Lectures on the Council of Trent, 8v Longmans) 12/6 
Graham (G. & R. B. O.), Father Archangel of Scotland, cr 8vo ABlack) 4, 

Gribble ‘F.), The —- that Matter, cr 8vo_.............. sa (Innes) 6/0 
Guiffrey (J.), Van Dyck: his Life and Work, folio ..(Henry) 84/0 
Hosken (J. D.), Christopher Marlowe, 16mo ...... ....(Henry) 36 


Hutchings (W. H.), Sermon Sketches, Second Series, cr Svo ......(Longmans) 5/0 
In the Evening of his Days: a Study of Mr. Gladstone ...( West, Gaz. Office) 2/6 












King (R. A.), Swift in Ireland, 16mo ia (Unwin) 1/0 
Leigh (G.), The tight that Came to Nothing, 12m0.............cecesesseeeees (Dent) 26 
Lockwood (0, B.), Aseptic Surgery, Cr 8VO ..........ssssesessceseereesseses (Pentland) 4/0 
Mitchell (E.), Towards the Eternal Snows, cr 8v0_ .............0000 (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Molloy (J. F.), The Most Gorgeous La‘4y Blessington, 2 vols. cr 8vo (Downey) 21/0 
Morant (A. C ), Carina Songs, and others, 16mo............+4« (Roxburghe Press) 1, 

Murre!l (W.), Manual of Pharmaco!ogy and Therapeutics, cr 8vo (Bailliére) 10/6 
O’Grady (Standish), Ulrick the Ready, Cr 8V0 ........ccsssesesseseeererees (Downey) 6/0 
Oliphant (Mrs.), A Child’s History of Scotland, cr 8V0 .......ee.eseerees (Unwin) 2/6 
Oppenheim (E. P.), Mystery of Mr. Bernard Brown, cr 8vo... (Bentley) 60 
Rosenberg ‘F.), The Preceptors’ Mechanics, cr 8V0 ..........ssseceeeceeseeees (Clive) 2/6 
Smith (EL A.), The Divine Parable of History, 12mo .... (C. H. Kelly) 2.6 
Stetson (C. P.), In this own World: Poems, &€., Cr 8V0........0..+-000+8 (Unwin) 3/6 
Story of a London Olerk: a Faithful Narrative, cr 8vo...(Leadenhall Press) 3/6 
Talbot (G. J.), Law and Practice of Licensing, cr 8vo......... (Stevens & Sons) 7/6 
Tats (J. Wo), Beitiak Moths, oF Ov0....00..00c00ccrceserecescenee ceveseseosed (Routledge) 5/0 
Verdanta-Sitras (The), &c., Sacred Books of the East (Oxford Univ. Press) 12/6 
Walker (A. H ), Thinking about It, 12m0 ............ceessseeeeeeees «(C. H. Kelly) 2/6 
Wickham (A. E.), Loveday: a Tale of a Stirring Time, cr 8vo......... (Cassell) 6/0 
Wilkins (W. H.) and Another, The Holy Estate, cr 8vo............ (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Wilson (S. G.), Persian Life and Customs, Cr 8V0 ........c.csseseseeeseee (Oliphant) 7/6 








Cheques and Post-Ofice Orders (369 Strand) payable to “ John 
Baker.” 





To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing 
Office not later than the first post on Friday. 








“LIBERTY” CARPETS, 
RUGS, & MATTINGS. 


LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., hold the richest and most carefully selected Stock of 
TURKISH, PERSIAN, INDIAN, and other ORIENTAL CARPETS. 
Beautifal and comparatively Inexpensive. 

ORIENTAL RUGS from 2s. 3d. each, Artistic Rugs, recently manufactured 
in Japan :— Sit. by 1ft.6in. ... we Price 2. 3d. 
4ft. . 2ft.... ~— ~ » 48. 64. 
Eastern CaRPET AND RuG CaTALOGUE POST-FREE. 


LIBERTY & CO., Ltd. Regent Street, London, W. 


os. t=. © R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 








OLD ENGLISH AND DUTCH 
FURNITURE. 
DEBENHAM | orp ormenTaL RUGS AND 
CARPETS. 
& OLD ORIENTAL CHINA AND 
POTTERY. 
OLD BROCADES AND EM- 
FREEBODY. BROIDERIES. 





OLD SILVER, &c., &c. 
WIGMORE STREET (CAVENDISH SQUARE), LONDON, W. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


ISTRESSING HEADACHES, indigestion, 
simulated neuralgia, and nervous depres- 
sion, are frequently caused by some peculiar ity 
of the Vision, which can at once be overcome 


by the use of proper glasses, 
STRAINED Se 
“OUR EYES,” by 
JOHN BROWNING, F.RA.S, F.B.M.S., &c 
(aow in its Sixteenth Edition), price 1s. ; 
Or consult, free of charge— 
MR. JOHN BROWNING, 
OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN, 
President of The Brit sh Optical Associaticn. 
65 STRAND, LONDON, W.C, 








VISION. 











VINOLIA 


B 
CHAPS, 
CHILBLAINS, 


FO 








REDNESS. CREAM, 


LIFE OFFICE 
LONDON. Established 1810. 





SUN 


SPECIAL SCHEME OF 


Maximum Life Assurance 
AT 
Minimum Cost. 


For Prospectus and full particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, 
63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. 


SUTTON’S GRASSES AND CLOVERS 


FOR 
TEMPORARY PASTURE fiom 12s. per acre. 
FERMANENT PASTURE from lis, to 32s. per acre, 
According to the nature of the soil and purpose in view, 
For FULL PARTICULARS SEE 
SUTTON’S FARMERS’ YEAR-BOOK ror 1896, now ready. 
SUTTON’S SEEDS. 

GENUINE ONLY prrect rrom SUTTON & SONS, READING. 


SUFFERERS from GOUT, RHEUMATISM, 
and SKIN AFFECTIONS should send for a copy 
of a pamphlet entitled ‘“‘Recent Letters” from 
Patients at the Corporation Baths at BATH, 
which will be sent free.—Address, the Manager 
of the Baths, BATH. 











INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO.’S Manufac- 
ture now ber the annexed Trade-Mark, 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALO3UE sent free on appli. 


cation 
~~ E. DENT and CO.,, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 








WHERE TO LIVE 
HE LADIES’ RESIDENTIAL CHAMBERS, Ltd. 
Yo:k Street Chambers, Bryanston Square, W. A FEW S&TS of UN- 
FURNISHED ROOMS VACANT. ts from £3 a month, General dining- 
room.—Apply to the SECRETARY. 





KF H. GRESSON, M.A., Winchester and Oriel College, 
e Oxford, and G. L. EVANS, B.A., Eton, and late Classical Exhibitioner, 
C.C.C., Oxford, RECEIVE BOYS, between the ages of eight and fourteen, to 
PREPARE for ENTRANCE and SCHOLARSHIPS at all the Public Schools. 
The house stands in seven acres of ground, 800ft above sea-level, on sand and 
gravel soil. It is situated in the hea'thiess part of Sussex, amidst beautiful 
scenery and surroundings, thirty-four mies from Londom and seven from Tun- 
bridge Wells. There is a well-laid cricket ground, and special astention is paid 
to Cricket and Football. Ponies are kept, and Riding thoroughly taught. The 
sanitation is perfect, and is annually inspected by the London Sanitary Assurance 
Association,—The Grange, Crowborougt, Sus:ex. 





ROEBEL SOCIETY.—WANTED, a LADY SECRE- 

_ TARY. Salary, £75 per annum. Applica ions, with refercnces and 
copies of testimonials, to be sent to the SECRETARY, Froebel Society, 
12 Buckingham Street, Adelphi, W.C., not later than Febraary 26th. 


URY S. EDMUNDS, KING EDWARD’S SCHOOL.— 
SPECIAL PREPARATION for the UNIVERSITIES, ARMY, and 
NAVY. Leaving Exhibitions: Three of £60 per annum for 4 years, one of £60 
per annum and one cf £18 per annun for 3 years. School fees, £50 a year. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, MARCH 27th.—Reyv. A. W. 
CALLIS, M.A., Head-Master. 


RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS.—FOUR SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS, value 90 guineas and 80 guineas per annum, TWO EXHIsITIONS, 

value 50 Sree and SIX k XHIBITIONS, value 30 guinear, will be COMPETED 

for on JULY 29th, 30th, 3lst. Of the Exhibit ons three at least will be offered 

for Modern Side or Army Class subjects. Candidates, whether from outside or 

already in the College or Junior Schvol, must be between 12 and 15 years on 
August Ist, 1896.—Apply to Rev. The WARDEN. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—The COUNCIL 

INVITE APPLICATIONS for the YATES CHjIR of ARCH ZOLOGY. 

The Professor's Lectures shonld include Greek and Roman, but exclude Ezyptian, 

Archeology. Further information regarding the duties and emoluments of the 

Chair may be obtained from the Secretary, to whom candidates should address 

their applications not later than April 18th next, together with such evidence of 
qualification as they may desire to submit. 

J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 


O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 
willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 
forms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, &c. Schools also re 
commended.— Address, Mr. G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
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T EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near OXFORD.— 


Public School, founded 1863, to pe Education for Gentl+ men’s Sons in 


ry i ities, Army, &c., on definite Church Principles, Fees: 
re vas of Olerayme, £60) ; Duy Boys, 21 guineas. Classical and 
Soden sides, Scholarships, £40 to £20, July 29th.—Rev. T. F. HOBSON, M.A., 


Warden. 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—The ELECTION will be made on 
JUNE 27th to FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £45, £25, £20 per annum, 
reducing school fees (Tuition and Board) to £11, £31, £36, ge y. —— 
dates must be between twelve and fifteen years of age on July Ist. One Scholar- 
hip reeerved for boys of twelve. Examination in London and at Felsted.—For 
particulars, apply Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Felstcd, Essex. 








GHAM SCHOOL.—An Examination will take 

pie Uppingham on MARCH 2%tb, 25th, and 26th, 1896, for SIX 

OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, two of £70 per annum, two of £50 per annum, two of 

£30 per anpum, each tenable at the school.—Candidates entertained free of 
sharge if application be made by MAROH 14th, 1°96. 


—_——— 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL 
EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on MAY 26th, 27th, 

isth. ELEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least, of value ranging between £20 and 
£20 per annum, will be awarded. Ohief Subjects, Classics and Mathematic:, 
Candidates must be under 15.—Apply to the BURSAR, The College, Cheltenham, 


AYWOOD, SEVENOAKS, KENT.—HOME SCHOOL 
M for GIRLS.—Large House, and eight acr2s of land. Gymnasium; 
Riding. Number of Girls limited to twenty. Prospectus om application to 
Miss 8. OARR, The School is recommended by Miss Wordsworth, Principal 
of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. 


LIFTON COLLEGE.—CLASSICAL, MATHEMATI- 

CAL, and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS. Ten or more Open 

to Competition in MAY NEXT, value from £25 to £80 a year, which may be 

imereased from a special fund to £100 a year in cases of scholars who require it. 

—Further particulars from the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, the Vollege, 
Clifton, Bristol. 


URHAM SCHOOL.—KING’S SCHOLARSHIPS of 

£70, £50, £20. Examination BEGINS JUNE 2nd, and will be held 

simultaneously in London or Ozford. School fees, 66-70 guineas. — Further 
information from SECRETARY, School House, Durham. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS.—Miss BRAHAM 
(Cambridge Higher Local Cert: ficate in Honours), assisted by a University 
Graduate, PREPARES BOYS for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS and the ROYAL 
NAVY. Boys uncer s'x years of age are taught in the Kinder-Garten Depart- 
ment, which is in the charge of a Teacher cert ficated by the Froebel Society. 
Inclasive fees, 80 or 100 guineas a year according to age.—PIXHOLME, DORKING, 




















L ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1896.—Two 


of £80, one of £50, one of £40. Election, July 17th.—For particulars, 
apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon, 





OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for Employment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About FORTY 
STUDENTS will be admitted in September, 1896, The Secretary of State will offer 
them for Competition Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Pablic 
Works lepartment, and Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the 
Telegraph Department.—For particulars apply to SEORETARY at the College. 


ENEVA.—LE CEDRE, ROUTE DE CHENE, 40.— 
EDUCATIONAL HOME for a few YOUNG LADIES. Thorough and 
practical study of French and German, Music, Painting. English comfortss 
Large shady grounds; tennis court. Fifteen minutes from town. Reference, 
in England.—Prospectus on application to Mmes. GUYE, 








TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—A first-rate 
Preparatory School at very moderate fees. Many Scholarships recently 
geined at the Public Schools, gary on Six at Charterhouse. The Resident 
Masters are graduates in honours of Oxford or Cambridge. The house stands 
in its own grounds in a high and healthy situation away from the town. 
References to the Dean of Peterborongh and the Head-Masters of Charterhouse 
and other Public Schools.—Full particulars from the Misses FRANKLIN, 





ONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. Head-Master—Rev. R. ALLIOTT, M.A, 
Scholarships, Swimming Bath, Laboratory. 
Fees from 14 to 18 Guineas per Term. 
TERMS COMMENCE in JANUARY, MAY, and SEPTEMBER, 





HERBORNE SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS.—An 

EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSAIPS, varying in value 

trom £00 to £21, will be held on JULY 21st and following days.—Further par- 
ticulars may be obtained from the Rev. F. B. WESTOOTT, Head-Master. 





ROMSGROVE SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 

be HELD on JUNE 2nd, 3rd, and 4th for at least FOUR ENTRANCE 

SOHOLARSHIPS; value from £30 to £60 per annum.—Particulars on applica- 
tion to the HEAD-MASTER. 





LDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE.—FOUR JUNIOR 
PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS (value £30 for 3 years) and TWO HOUSE 
SCHOLARSHIPS (value £20 for 3 years) will be competed for on MAY 5:h— 
7th.—For information as to Junior and Senior Scholarships, apply to the Rev. 
J. KENNEDY, M.A., Head-Master. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Head-Master: 

Rev. T. FIELD, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen Oollege, Oxford, and 

Master at Harrow.—Fifty Foundation Scholarships in the School and valuable 

Exhibitions to the Universities. Boys pass direct to Woolwich and Sandhurst. 
—PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT for BOYS under 13. 


BR? ®% 4 © 4t Ss ¢ 3.0 06 & 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP2. 
EXAMINATION, MAROH 25th, 26th, and 27th, 1996, 
Apply, BORSAR, Rossall, Fleetwood. 








ORSE CLIFF SCHOOL, BOSCOMBE OCOHINE, 
BOURNEMOUTH, for BOYS from 6 to 14.~Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL, 
assisted by Resident Masters and a Trained Governess, prepares Boys for the 
Public Schools, House stands on cliff overlooking sea, south aspect; sheltered 
playground ; field for games. Inclusive fees, 80 or 100 Guiveas according to age. 





AUSANNE, CHAMP FLEURI. — EDUCATIONAL 
ESTABLISHMENT for ELDER GIRLS. Exceptional opportunities for 
Frenc’, German, Music, Singing, and Painting. Preparation for University 
Examinations. Grounds of five acres, with tennis-court.—Principals, Miss 
aoe Head-Mistress of the Norwich High-School, and Madame 
le ‘ 


A LADY STRONGLY RECOMMENDS an EXPERI- 

ENCED COMPANION-HOUSEKEEPER to an ELDERLY LADY or 
GENTLEMAN.—Fifteen years’ first-c!ass references. Excellent reader and 
trustworthy manager.—Apply to Mrs, SYDNEY WEBB, 41 Grosvenor Road, 
Westminster Embankment, 


Tv. GEO GE’ BOS PI AL, 
HYDE PARK OORNER, 8.W. 

ADDITIONAL ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS are most earnestly solicited, as the 
expenditure in 1895 exceeded the ordinary income by £5,441, 
Bankers—London and County Bank, A'bert Gate, S.W. 

His Grace the Duxe of WESTMINSTER, ¥-G-} Treasurers, 


Timotuy Hoimes, Esq. 
Cc. L. TODD, Secretary. 
St. George’s Hospital is empowered by Act of Parliament to take and hold 
landed property. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of ,SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIO ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridgs 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C, 


HEAP BOOKS.—Threepence Discount in the Shilling 
allowed from the published price of nearly all New Books, Bibles, Pray er- 
Books, and Annual Volumes. Catalogues gratis and Hager free. Orders by 
post execu’ed by return.—GILBERT and FIELD (only Address), 67 Moorgate 
Street, London, E.0, 


ASSISTANCE WANTED. 


The under-mentioned Cases, for which it has not been found 
possible to raise the necessary help from other sources, are 
RECOMMENDED by the CHARITY ORGANISATION 
SOCIETY. Contributions towards their assistance will be 
gladly received by OC. S. Loch, Secretary, 15 Buckingham 
Street, Adelphi, W.C. :— 


18,639.—£7 16s. is needed to comple‘e a weekly allowance for a steady, respect- 
able couple, age sixty-four and sixty, both of whom are suffering from chrovic 
ill-health, The man has belonged to a good benefit c'ub for many years, and 
gets a small allowance from it for life. The children are helping as far as 
possible, but further help as above is still needed, 























18,893.—Wanted, £9 4s, towards the expenses connected with a young woman 
of twenty-five. She was a servant, but suffers terribly from rheumatism; after 
lengthy treatment at Bath and St. Bartholomew’s she is now able to learn dros: - 
making and is getting on well, though slowly. Her brother and sister do what 
they can, The Committee have had the case in hand for a year and three- 
quarters, and have spent altogether £20 18:, 





16,912.—A Northern Oommittee ask for £8 14s, to enable them to keep an 
elderly widow in a Home. She was formerly an attendant in ladies’ waiting- 
rooms, and had some savings, which are now exhausted. She has no relations, 
and is in delicate health. 





18,829.—£2 12s. required to supplement a weekly allowance to a most respect- 
able widow, aged 68. Her husband died 15 years ago, and till 18 months ago she 
supported herself by tie work, when her sight failed. Her only danghter’s 
husband pays the rent and helps with food, and a private donor gives 28. Her 
health is failing. 





18,077.—£4 is needed to keep a boy of nine in a Home for six months. His 
mother, a most respectable woman, only earns about 6s. a weck by her mangle, 
and has two girls at home, Her late husband was a waiter. 





18,614.—£7 33, wantc¢d to complete a pension of 7s, a week for an old man of 
76, who has been a ratepayer for the same house for 50 years, and worked for 
one firm for 40 years. He is now paralysed and nearly blind, A daughter and 
an old em} 1o,er contribute. 





R. PEROWNE’S CO-OPERATIVE CRUISES and 
EDUCATIONAL TOURS. 

4 THIRTY GUINEA PALESTINE ORUISE, MARCH 30th, including Egypt, 
Athens, and Constantinople. 

SIXTEEN GUINEA SPRING TOURS to ROME. Lectures by Professor 
Mahaffy, Canon Evans, and others. 

A TWENTY GUINEA BALTIC CRUISE, MAY 1Ith, including St. Peters. 
ture, Copenhagen, Stockholm, and Christiana, A Twenty-six Days’ Oruise 

SIXTEEN and a HALF GUINEA ATHENS TOURS. 

BOSNI4, HERZEGOVINA, and CONSTANTINOPLE, MAY 2lst. A Tour de 
Luxe conducted by Mr. Boyd-Carpenter. 

ICELANDIC and NORWEGIAN SUMMER CRUISES. 

SUMMER ORUISE to GREENLAND and HUDSON BAY. 

Full particulars, with ~— of the steamers, from Mr. Perowne’s Secretary, 
5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 





*,* “No Better Food Exists.”—London Medical Record, 


Allen & Hanburys’ 
. Food. 


Sold everywhere in 1/-, 2/-, 5/-, and 10/- tins, 





“It is excellent in quality and flavour.”— 
The Lancet, 
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THE OPENING CHAPTERS OF 
“THE CITY OF REFUGE,’ 
the New Serial Story by Sir WALTER BESANT, 
Commence in the MARCH Number of the 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 


NOW READY. 


[HE FIRST DISTRIBUTION OF THIRTY OIL PAINTINGS, WATER- 
COLOUR DRAWINGS, &c., by the 


MAGAZINE ART UNION 


Begins in the MARCH Number of the 


Pall Mall Magazine 


Full directions with Coupon Envelope will be found in the new issue. 
NOW READY. 


200 pages, including a FULL-PAGH ETCHING. 
PRICE EIGHTEENPENCE. 


CONTENTS. ws 
\ PARISH COUNCILLOR, by A. Tatt-| THE HAUNT OF THE GRAYLING. 
BERG. Full-Page Etching. | KaTueRIne and GILBERT S Macquum, 


ULANSTEPHAN. Sir Lewis Morgts. | SONNET. Henry Overy. 
With Illustrations by A. Guest, | OUR POINT-TO-POINT RACE.— 
\ WANDERING SOUL. | ~ No. 1V.—"*The Favourite Com-s to Grief.” 
REGINALD WILBERFORCE. GrorGe ROLLER. 
With Iustrations by H. Cole. | No. V.—‘ The Cocktail Wins by a Head.” 
JOBART, WITH SOME TASMANIAN | Groner ROLLER, 
ASPECTS. Monraaur Rurs-Jones. | ROSE FANCIES. Mrs. Hrron-Maxwetu. 
| 
| 
| 


Illustrated from Photographs. s a é 7 oe ee are ui 


8. Levett-YRats. 
With Illustrations by F. S. Wilson. 


2ILLOW LACE IN THE MIDLANDS. 


s ith Patt s, &c. 178 
Aurce Drypen. Illustrated with Patt:rns, & Gla. Manuscripts, 


P| RES » LE. | 7 YIny fale hy 
ee |THE CITY REFUGE. Prologue and 
With Illustrations by Max-Cowper. | st Re I 2 wr ae ae bigg 
<ING I T & THE QUIRINAL. Ree ee Ses: aS ces Sor | 
pit ts oer ae ioe Photographs, | WITHOUT PREJUDICE. I. Zanawrn. 
Ty = ~ - With Thumb navi Sketches by Mark Zingiill, 
[THE LAST IMAGE: a Fantasy. im . 
AvuBRey Tyson. OLD STORIES RETOL 
With Illustrations by Frank Chesworth. Patient Griselda.” Robert Hatts, 
EVERY ARTICLE IS PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED BY THE LEADING ARTISTS. 
PUBLISHING AND EpITrortAL Orrices: 18 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
indoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
iatrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
The Right Hon, Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 
‘eceived information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera wae Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


Dacember 31st, 1864, 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—-“* Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
f course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in LOUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RHEUMATISM, &c. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Isa Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRHG@A COLICS, &. 


CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “ Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on the 
Sovernment Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Te:timony accompanies each bottle. 


Sore ManvractvRER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St, W.C, In Bottles, 1s. 14d, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d, 
| PROMPTLY AND 
ASTHMA : | EFFECTUALLY RELIEVED 


BRONCHITIS,) savory & MOORE'S 


DIFFICULT BREATHING DATURA TATULA. 


Cigars and Oigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 8e., and 15s. Tobacco—Tins, 2s. 6d., 5s., 10s., and 18s, For Non. 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation—Ting, each containing a censer for burning, 
2s. 6d., 58.,, and 10a) SAVORY & MOORE, London; and of Chemists everywhere. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 


A ae Bolution, 
DINNEFORD’S frist temas 
Mi A G N E S | A . For Gout and Indigestion, 


SECRETS IN CIPHER.—Part III. 
J, HOLT PCHOOLING. 
With Facsimile Reproductions of Ciphers from 











Catalogues post-free. 





Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


| 
; NOW READY. 


THE COMMONWEALTH, 


A NEW f£00IAL MAGAZINE. 

The FEBRUARY Number contains Articles bh 
Canons Holland and Gore, Mrs, Sidney Webb, William 
Clarke, Miss Evelyn Sharp, H. 0, Beaching, A, L 
Lilley, J. W. Horsley, Percy Dearmer, and other 
wel!-koown writers. 

The Illustrations include a Fron'ispiex.e by Ford 
| Madox Brown, and a Special Design by Miss 0.4, 
' Levetus. 

MONTHLY: PRICE THREEPENCE, 





Annual Subscription, 4s. post-free, 


Order through any Newsagent, or of the Publisher; 
TEOMAS HISBERD, 63 Paternoster Row, E.C, 





MEDOC. 


VIN ORDINAIRE, rer dozen, 
Bots. 4-Bote, 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine, or for using 
with or without water. The quality 138, 7s, 6a, 
will be found eqnal to wine usualy 
sold at much higher prices, 


DINNER CLARET, 
ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINK, old ina 
bottle. We can strongly recom. 
mend thiswine. On comparison it 
will be found equal to wine offered 
at much higher prices by thosmall 
foreicn bonges who pester privates 
consumers in Engiand, 

FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, 
= old in bottle, at 22s., 262,, 30s., 368,, 42s, per 

ozen, 


HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 


In fine condition, and at prices, in many cases, 
below the present wholesale price in Bordeaux, 
including Vintages 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 
1878, 180, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889. All early im. 
ported by ourselves. 

Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO,, 


LIVERPOOL: Central Buildings, 
Noith John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


’ 
EPPS’S COCOAINE. 
COCOA-NIB EXTRACT (Tes-uke). 

A thin beverage of full flavour now with many 
beneficialiy taking the place of tra. Its active prin. 
ciple being a gentle nerve stimulant, suppliss tie 
neeced energy without urdaly exc.ting ths s,stem. 
Soup 1n Packets AND TINS BY GROCERS, LABELLED — 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Ltd., 
Homeopathic Chemists, London, 


— 


6s, 98, 








CCIDENTS ro LIFE anp LIMB, 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1849, Capital £1,000,000, 
Compensation Paid ... ... ... £3,600,000. 

64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 





IRKBECK BANK, 
EsTABLISHED 1851, 

SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS,, Chancery Lane, London 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT, INTERES) 

allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS 

on the minimum monthly ba!ances, when not drawr 

below £100. 

STOCKS asd SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particu 

lars, po2t-free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 





GOLD MEDAL, 





READING CASES FOR THE 
SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s, 6d. each 


CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or 
Newsagent, or at the Office, 





Safest Aperient for delicate 
SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 





1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND, W.C. 
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mR. JOHN MACQUEEN’S 
New Books. 


\ READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND 
mr BOOKSELLERS’. 


The 
Court of England 
under George IV. 


jary Int-rapersed with Letters 

— 9 dh ‘Guroline and various other 
distingaisked persons, 2 vo's. demy 8vo, 253. 
The Times says :—They provide a fair amount of 
lively ree Telegraph says:—" There is all the 
ba | Vourt ard society scandal, not illmaturedly 
pened hor and a description of travel in Switzer- 
Taed and of li’e in Italy. Moreover, there are inter- 
volated in the narrative letters from the unhippy 
Princess Caroline herself, ia whivh her vivacity, her 
sp ts, and ker terrible loneliness are all vivisly 





depisted.” sspacaecenieteatideads 


GUNNER JINGO’S JUBILEE. 


jor-Genera! TOM BLanp STRANGE <iate 

By aah 15 Ful:-page Lilustrations, Plana, 
Maps, and numerous Thumb-nuil Sketches. 
emy 8vo, 53 ; ae 7 ks 

The Times says:—‘' His rem‘niscences are full of 
stirring incident, told in a very lively, at times 
almos; a boisterous fashion, which recalls tke 
rollicking style of Lever in Lis earlier days. 









TWO WORKS BY HUCH CONWAY, 


Author of ‘Called Back,’’ &e. 


A CARDINAL SIN. 


New Edition, crowa 8vo, cloth, 33. 6d, 
The Westminster Review says:—* ‘A Cardinal Sin’ 
is acapital novel—better far than‘ Called Back,’ and, 
ind-ed, contaiaing finer and better work than ‘A 
Family Affair.’ Tac plot is ingeniously compticated 
aud c everly unravelled.” 


BOUND TOGETHER TALES. 


New Edition, crown Svo, cloth, 33, 6¢. : 
The Saturday Review says :—‘' Clever, amusing, 
thrilling, packed full of interest.”* 
JOHN MACQUEEN, 
HASTINGS HOUSE, NORFOLK ST., STRAND. 


OSGOOD, McILVAINE AND CO.’S 
New Publications. 


RED MEN AND WHITE 


Thrilling Tales of War and Adventure on the American Frontier. By Owzn 
Wister. With 17 Illustrations by Frederic Remington. - Cloth extra, 63. 


EDWARD W. TOWNSEND'S NEW NOVEL. 


A DAUGHTER OF THE TENEMENTS 


With 40 Illustrations by E. W. Kemble. Cloth gilt, 6s. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH,—" We are almost inclined to call Mr. Townsend the Dickens of New York." 


THIRD EDITION. 


A DAUGHTER OF THE SOIL 


By Mes. Francis Buunvewt (M. E. Francis), Author of “The Story of Dan,” “In 
a North Country Village.” Cloth extra, 6s. [Times Novels, No. 1. 
Tie Right How, W. E. Guapstonr, writing from Hawarden, says:— The work abonnda in talent, and is 
adm/'rable in tho delineation of all those characters who belong properly to the people,” 


THIRD EDITION OF EGERTON CASTLE’S NEW ROMANCE. 


THE LIGHT OF SCARTHEY 


Cloth extra, 63. [Times Novels, No. 2 
TIMES.—* Altogether a piece of excellent literary work, as well as a tala of powerful interest, that must 
enthral ard delight all who have a spark of romantic and adventurous feeling.” 


SECOND EDITION OF MARY A. DICKENS’S NEW NOVEL. 


PRISONERS OF SILENCE 


Cloth extra, 6s. 
MANCHESTER COURIER. —“ Mis; Dickens is a worthy daughter of an illustrious sire. We have read 
her bovk with very great interest.” 


READY THIS DAY, AT ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


HARPER'S MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


MARCH.—asrinGED CONTENTS. 

CHINA AND ITS INTERIOR, Superbly Illustrated, 

THE NERVES OF A WAR-SGIP, 

MONEY BORROWERS. 

BKE RANCHING IN CALIFORNIA. 

NEW STORY by OWEN WISTER, Author of “ Red Men and White.” 

And many other features of general interest. 

OSGOOD, McILVAINE and CO., English Proprietors of “ Harper’s Magazine,” 
45 ALBEMAKLE STREEYS, W. 








1896, 
NOW READY. 
THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL PUBLICATION. 
Price 50s., elegantly bound, 
Dedicated by permission to H.R.H., the Prince of Wales, 


M\HE COUNTY FAMILIES of the 

UNITED KINGDOM; or, Royal Manual of 
the Titled and Unt:tled Aristocracy of Great Britain 
and Ireland, Containing Notices of the Parentage, 
Birth, Marr‘age, Educat’on, and Appointments of 
more than 12,000 dstinguished Heads of Families 
in the United Kingdon, their Heirs Apparent or 
Presumptive, togethrr with a Record of the Offices 
which they hold or have held, their Town Addresses, 
Country Residences, Club2, &e. 


London: CHATIO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 


1896. 
UNDER the SANCTION of the COMMITTEE of the 
STOCK EXCHANGE, 
NOW READY, nearly 2,200 pages, price Two Guineas, 


BURDETT'S OFFICIAL INTELLI- 
GENCE for 1896. 
_CONCERNING ALL OLASSES of 

BRITISH, COLONIAL, AMERICAN and FOREIGN 

SECURITIES, 

Special Chapters on THE Singina Funps OF THE 
Nationa, Dest, Ligur RaiLwars, COLONIAL, 
INDIAN, Monicipat, County Fiyance, and 
NatiovaL Dents OF THE WORLD. 

By HENRY C. BURDETT, 


“This well-known and invaluable work...... is now 
quite indispensable to a!l Banking and Financial 
Institutions, Stockbrokers and cthers.”—Times, 

The most remarkab’e work of reference that is 
published......If investors would consult this volame 
before risking theic meney they would be less likely 
to embark on unprofitable adventures,”—Athenzum, 

i The standard work of reference.”= Economist, 

Its information is, broa3l y speaking, never wrong. 


vse 90H succeeding issue is better than the last.’— 
Spectator, 








London: 
SPOTTISWOODE & CO.,54 Gracechurch Street, E.C. 





STAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
Th __ By Miss THACKERAY. 

cue ¢ COUNOLL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO. 
VIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 
tb Prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
: Y permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
of age of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
Cent nef 100, on ap lication to the SEORETARY, 
oa Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strar 1, W.O., 
Pe tom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
do 43 of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 








THE CHEAPEST GERMAN DICTIONARY, CONSIDERING ITS 
SIZE AND COMPLETENESS. 


JUST PUBLISHED : 


FLUGEL-SCHMIDT-TANGER 


A DICTIONARY OF THE GERMAN AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES 
For Home and School. 


With Special Reference to Dr. Felix Fliigel’s Universal English-German and 
German-English Dictionary. 


Edited by Prof. Im. SCHMIDT, Ph.D., and G. TANGER, Ph.D. 
Two vols. (1,974 pp.) in demy 4to, bound in half basil, cloth sides, 15s. 


ALSO SOLD SEPARATELY :— 
Vol. I. English-German. 968 pp. | Vol. II. German-English. 1,006 pp. 
83. 6d. each. 
An Entirely New German Dictionary for Home and School use—thoroughly up to date, printed in large, 
clear type, and on good paper—has been for many years a desidsratum which is now supplied by the above 
book. It is by no means a mere abbreviation of the larzer “ Fliizel” (Three Vols., 453.), but a work of ind2- 


pendent study and research, to which ths Jarger ‘' F.iizel” has furnisu.d the groundwork ouly. I: will b3 
found a mize of information and a marvel of cheapness, 


A DETAILED PROSPECTUS, with Specimen Pages, will be sent on application. 





Brunswick: Grorce WESTERMANN. 
London: ASHER & CO., 13 Bedford Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


THE ISOLATION OF ENGLAND. 


A Full Account of the Causes which have led to the Present Situation will be found in 
THE GREAT ALTERNATIVE 


A PLEA FOR A NATIONAL POLICY. 


By SPENSER WILKINSON. 8vo, 7s. 6d. Among the chapters are:— 
ON OF TURKEY | THE USE OF ARMIES, EGYP I. : 
THAD tee THLE ALLIANCE, | THE SECRET OF THE SEA, | A WARNING FROM GERMANY. 
And The EXPANSION of FRANCE, giving a succinct account of Modern French Policy and of the questions 
of Tonquin, Siam, Madagascar, the Niger, Newfoundland, ani the Mediterranean, : 
LORD ROBERTS wmrites:—‘‘ I cannot tell you how interested I have been in * The Great Alternative.’ 
No hook has given me so much pleasure since I read‘ The Influence of Sea Power upon History.’ The work is 


” 














t ‘ANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mail 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO. (Lim ), London. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 
NEW BOOK BY MR. FROUDE. 


LECTURES ON 
THE COUNCIL OF TRENT 


DELIVERED AT OXFORD, 1892-93. 


By JAMES A. FROUDE, 
Late Regius Professor of Modern History. 


8vo0, 122, 6d. 





NEW BOOK BY A. K. H. B. 


THE LAST YEARS OF ST. ANDREWS: 
September 1890, to September, 1895, By the Author of ** Twenty-five Years 
at St. Andrews,” &c. 8vo, 15+. [Nearly ready. 

*,* No part of this volume has previously appeared in any periodical, 


GEORGE JOHN ROMANES, M.A., LL.D., 


F.R.S., THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF. Written and Edited by his Wife. 
With Portrait and 2 Iilustrations, 8vo, 153, 
“The memoir reveals a character of much charm, and contains much that is 
of poignant human interest. The numerous characteristic letters from Mr. 
Darwin, too, are delightful reading.”’—Manchester Guardian, 


SHAKESPEARE STUDIES, and other 


Kssays. By the late Taomas Spencer Barnes, LL.B., LL.D. With a 
Biographical Preface by Professor Lewis CaMPBELL, Second Edivion, 
crown 8yo, 7s. 6d, 


THIRD AND CHEAPER EDITION, Enlarged, with a New Preface. 


INSPIRATION: Eight Lectures on the 


Early History and Origin of the Doctrine of Biblical Insp'ration. Being the 
Bampton Lectures for 1893. By the Rev. WILLIAM Sanpay, D.D., Lady Mar- 
garet Professor of Divinity and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


STRAY THOUGHTS FOR INVALIDS, Ori- 


ginal and Selected. By Lucy H, M. Sourssy, Author of “ Stray Thoughts 
for Girls.” Fc.p. 8vo, 2s. net. 


A FINANCIAL ATONEMENT. By B. B. 


West, Author of ‘* Half-Hours with the Miliionaires,” &. Crown 8vo, 63, 
** A remarkably and eccentrica!ly clever story.”—Glasgow Herald. 


THE LIFE OF NANCY, and other Stories. 


By Saran ORNE JEWETT. Crown 8v0, 63. 
** All these stories more than repay attention, Alike in humonrand pathos, the 
author of these stories is a mistress of her quiet art, and the careful finish of her 
ttyle offers a lesson to writers on this side of the Atlantic.”— Westminster Gazette, 





THE SILVER LIBRARY.—New Volume. 
MONTEZUMA’S DAUGHTER. By H. R. 


Hacearp. With 25 Illustrations by Maurice Greiffenhagen, Crown 
8vo, 3:. 6d. 


ON MONDAY NEXT, PRICE SIXPENCE, 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE for MARCH. 


O_tp Mr, TrepGotp. By Mrs, Oli-| THe Battic CANAL AND HOW IT CAME 
phant. Chaps, 37 40. TO BE MADE. By W. H. Wheeler, 





D. G. Rossetti & n1s FamMiLy LETTERS | THE BONDAGER. By P. Anderson 
By Ford M. Hueffer. raham. 

Love’s Conquest. By Walter Herries | A Dream oF Deap Gops. By Duncan 
Pollock, J. rtson, 

Ay Unpauntep Spirit. By Louisa| Frotsam. By Henry Seton Merriman. 
Baldwin. Chaps, 9-12, 





AT THE Sign OF THE Suir. By Andrew Lang. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 





peweerne ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848 


INVESTED FUNDS ws we ore nee = £20, 000,000 





OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

1-7 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Cata- 

logued. All the Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &c. New choice 
Bindings tor Presents. Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts. 





Whitens the teeth, prevents decay, and gives a 
pleasing fragrance to the breath, It is by far the 


ROWLANDS’ jtcst 
TOOTH POWDER, 


and contains no mineral acid or gritty substances. 
Ask anywhere for 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 





ODONTO 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S List. 
New Work by Sir William Muir. 


With 12 Full-page Illustrations and a Map, 8vo, 10:. Gd. 


THE MAMELUKE OR SLAVE DYNASTy 


OF af hl per afiryire lnaape RNa Murr, K.C.8.1., LL.D., D.O.L 
-D. (Bologna), Author o the Life of Mahomet,” * M. -) D.C.L, 
“The Caliphate,” &c. + «bomet and Islam, 


MR. H. S. MERRIMAN'’S 
POPULAR NEW NOVEL, 


NOTICE.—7%e First Edition 
“THE SOWERS,” crown 820, 65, 
by HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, Author 
of “ With Edged Ti oats,” Gc., 25 exhausted. 
A Second Edition wei ce ready 
in a few days. 

The DAILY TELEGRAPH writes:—* The plot is so g00:, the story is so well 
sustained, that one need hardly hesitate to give the authcr all the credit that is 


due for having composed a novel considerably beyond the reach of most of his 
contemporaries.” 


The New Photography. 
Notice.—THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


for MARCH contains an Illustrated Ar.icle on the New Paotography, 


see 6é PHOTOGRAPHING THE UNSEEN,” 


By A, A. CAMPBELL SWINTUN ; 
An Article on 


**NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY,” 
By SIDNEY LEE, Editor of ** The Dictionary of National Biography ;” 
And the following Contributions :—“ CLagissa Furtosa,” by W. E. Norr’, 
Chaps 9-12; ‘‘ Lire in A FAMILISTERE;” “ THROUGH THE GATE OF I Ears ;” 
“Tue Way TO THE NortH Poue;” ‘‘CLEG KELLY, Arab oF rue City,” by 
8. Rh. Crockett, Adventures 56.60. 
At all Booksellers’ and Newsagents’ on Wednesday next, price Sixpence, 


DISTURBING ELEMENTS. By Mazz (, 


BIRCHENOUGH. Crown 8v0, 6s. 
“* Disturbing Elements’ has more than one conspicuous merit. The characters 
are natural, and in a true sense realistic. The writing is vivid, cultured, and 
smart in that word’s best meaning.”"—THE GUARDIAN. 


PERSIS YORKE. By Sypney Canistiay, 


Author of “Lydia,” “Sarah: a Surviva),” “Two Mistakee,” &c. Square 
16mo, 43, (being Volume VI. of “THE NOVEL SERIES”), 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO, 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 








Just published, price 45s. 


THE HISTORY OF NEW ZEALAND. 
By G. H. RUSDEN. 


SECOND EDITION. Revised and brought down to 1894, 
With Maps and an exhaustive Index, 3 vols. large crown 8vo, 











London: 


MELVILLE, MULLEN, and SLADE, 12 Ludgate Square, E.¢. 





What must I do to get well, and how can I keep so? 


By Mrs, ELMA STUAKT, Toutley Hall, Wokingtam, Berks, 
Twelfth Kdition, rewritten and greatly enlarged. Handsome volume, 320 pp, 
price 5s. net, or post-free from herself, 53, 6d. 
Sole Trade Agents: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO., Ltd., London, E.C. 
The Duke OF ARGYLL writes:—‘‘I now feel that ail other remedies I have 
ever taken were addressed to the symptoms alone, not to the causes and sources 
of disease. The Salisbury Treatment......as clearly explained in your bovk, 
makes a direct attack upon those causes, on principles which seem to me to be a: 
sound and simple in theory, as I have found them to be successful in practice.” 








H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchazes. Specimen Number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: BookmMEeN, Lonpon. Code: Unicope. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 87 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 2+ BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Mxssrs. DAMRELL 
AND Upuam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; TH® 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York, U.S.A.; Mxssrs. Brenrano’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A.; GALIGNANI’s LrBRaRy, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; and THE 
Haroxp A. Witson Company, Lrp., 35 King Street West, Toronto, 
Canada, where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions art 





the original and only genuine, 2s. 93. per box. 


received. 
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MACMILLAN AND CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


SECOND EDITION, 8vo, 303, net.—THE 


E OF CARDINAL MANNING, 
and Archbishop of Westminster. 
By EDMUND SHERIDAN PURCELL. 
In 2 vols., with Portraits, 
tains the Letters addressed to Me, Passel by R per 
Mainnion’s Baeo to eerving vite, 26.of vot ty Yall liberty to use all euch Letters 
and Papers as he might require for the purposes of the ik, 
A Letter from Mr. W. B. Gladstone to Mr. Purcell says :— 


“ oduced, I think, by far the most extraordinary biography I ever 
Bt et pot pny a work, I think, of unparalleled difficulty with singular 
yucoees. I have not been interested in it, I have been fascinated and entranced, 


MACMILLAN'S THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES.— 
New Volume. 


BLEAK HOUSE. By Charles Dickens. 
i lustrations by Phiz, and } acsimile of Wrapper to the First Part. 
ioe of the Origiual Eaition, with an Introduction, Biographical and 
Bibliographical, by Charles Dickens the Younger. Crown 8vo, 


1 *° This Edition con 


Extra Crown 8vo, 5s. 


A HANDBOOK OF GREEK SCULPTURE. 


Part I. By Exnest ARTHUR GarpNeER, M.A., formerly Director of the 
British School of Archwology at Athens, 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF NINETEENTH CENTURY 


LITERATURE (1780-1895). By Gzorae Saintspury, Professor of Rhetoric 
and Evglish L'te: ature in the University of Edinburgh. ¢ ; 
TIMES.—“ Mr, Suintsbary has produced a good book on a subject of immense 


diffi sulty. 8v0, 7s, €d. net. 


LIFE AND LABOUR OF THE PEOPLE IN 


LONDON. Edited by Cuarnzes Bootu. VolumeVII. Population classified 
by Trades (continuei). 
Globe 8vo, 2s. net. 


SYMBOLIC LOGIC. Part I. Elementary. 


By Lewis CakROLL, 


EVERSLEY SERIES.—New Volume. 
INTRODUCTION TO POLITICAL SCIENCE. 


Two Series of Lectures. By Sir J. R, Seevey, K.C.M.G., Litt.D,,&c. Globe 
8yo, 5s. 





2 vols, 8vo. 


ULSTER AS IT IS; or, Twenty-Eight 


Years’ Experience as an Irish Editor, By THomas MacxkniGut, Author of 
“The History of the Life and Times of Edmund Burke,” &c. [Neat week. 


8vo, 1s. net. 


LIBERTY & AUTHORITY IN MATTERS 


OF TASTK. An Inavgural Lecture Delivered in the Sheldonian Theatre, 
Oxford, on the 15th of February, 1896, By WiLL1am Joun CourtTHors, C.B., 
M.A., Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford, 


Globe 8vo, paper, 1s, ; cloth, 1s, 6d. 


THE USE OF LIFE. By the Right Hon. 


Sir Joun Luszock, Bart., M.P., F.R.S., D.C.L., LL.D, Sixteenth Thousand, 
2 vols., Extra Crown 8vo, 25s. net, 


ECONOMIC HISTORY OF VIRGINIA IN 


THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. An Inquiry into the Material Con- 
dition of the People, Based upon Original and Contemporaneous Records. 
By PHILIP ALKXANDER Bruce, Author of “The Plantation Negro as a 
Freemac,” and Corresponding Secretary of the Virginia Historical Society, 


THE JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Edited by I. ABRAHAMS and C, G. MONTEFIORE. 
No. 30, JANUARY, 1896. 3s. 6d. (Annual, post-free, 11s.) 

CONTENTS:—Joseph Derenbourg. By Dr. A. Nenbaur.—On Some Miscon- 
ceptions of Judaism and Christianity by Each Other. By C, G. Montetiore.— 
Jewish Informers in the Middle Ages. By Prof, D. Kaufmann.—Poetry: The 
Royal Crown. Translated by Mrs. Henry Lucas,—Jowett s Religious Teaching : 
a Study. By Oswald John Simon.—A Collection of Sinker’s Texts of the Testa- 
ments of Reaben and Simeon, with the Old Armenian Version, By F. C. Cony- 
beare.—Poetry: A Song of Kedemption, and A Song of Love. Translated by 
Miss Nina Davis.—Megillath Messraim, or the Scroll of the Kgyptian Purim. 
By the Rev. G. Margoliouth,—Corrections and Notes to Agadath Shiz Hashizim, 
By 8. Schechter.—UCritical Notices.—Massoretic Studies, By Prof. Ludwig 
Blau.—Miscellanea. 


MACMILLAN and CO. (Limited), London. 


DR. HARRIS ON SOUTH AFRICA. 


THE NEW REVIEW for MARCH will contain an impor- 
tant article by Dr. F. RUTHERFOORD HARRIS, Member of 
the Cape Legislative Assembly, and African Secretary of the 
Chartered Company. 


IMPORTANT TO CHARTERED 
COMPANY SHAREHOLDERS. 


THE NEW REVIEW for MARCH will contain“ THE FATE OF SOUTH 
AFRICA,” by Dr. F. RUTHERFOORD HARRIS, “A Noble Lady,” by Mrs, 
OuirHanT. “ Manning,” by Catuoticus, *‘ Dumas,” by HENRY JAMES. “ Con- 
cerning Prigs,” by MaxwELL Gray, And 9 other articles by well-known writerz, 


THE NEW REVIEW. 


Edited by W. E. HENLEY. Price ls. 





RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON'S LIST. 


NEW WORKS. 
NOW READY. 


OUTDOOR LIFE IN ENGLAND. By Artaour 


T. Fisuer, Major, late 21st Hussars, Author of ‘‘ Through Stable and Saddle 
Room,” ‘‘ Rod and River.” In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 14. 
‘*A volume which every lover of outdoor life—whether as a naturalist, a 
botanist, or a sportsman—will delight in reading more than once,""—Penrith 
server. 


NOW READY. 


CURIOSITIES OF IMPECUNIOSITY. By 


H. G. SomERVILLE. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 72. 6d. 

“The author has hit upon, and dealt pleasintly with, an a’most universally 
interesting subject. He has read widely, bas collected a large amount of 
material, and has wrought up that material in a fashion eminently appetising. 
The book is readable from beginning to end.”—Globe. 

** An interesting book, the author has collected a great number of interesting 
incidents and stories.”—Manchester City News, 


NOW READY. 


THE LOST POSSESSIONS OF ENGLAND: 


Tangier, Minorca, Cuba, Manila, Corsica, Buenos Ayre, Java, the Ionian 
Islands, &c. By Water Frewrn Logp, Barrister-at-Law. In 1 vo'. 
crown 8vo, 6s, 
** Interesting chapters of history, fruitful in lessons to any one who conside-s 
the problems of farther Imperial expansion,” —Scotsman, 


NOW READY. 


THE STORY OF BRITISH MUSIC, from the 


Earliest Times to the Tudor Period. By Freperice James Crowes, 
Author of ‘The Great Tone Poets,” “ Musical Anecdotes,” &, With 
numervus I!lustrations, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, 15s, 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES & BOOKSELLERS’, 
NOW READY. 


THE MYSTERY OF MR. BERNARD BROWN 


By E, PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM, In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63, 





NOW READY, 


UP IN ARMS. By Marczsy Ho ts, Autho 


of “Through Thick and Thin,” &c. In 3 vols, small crown 8vo, 128, 


NOW READY. 


THE MADONNA OF A DAY. By L. 


DovaaLt, Author of ‘The Mermaid,” &c, In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, 





THE NEW ISSUE OF THE 
NOVELS OF MRS. HENRY WOOD 


THE FOURTEENTH VOLUME, 
WITHIN THE MAZE 
(85th Thousand), 

IS NOW READY. 


In red cloth, gold lettered on side, similar to the 3s, 6d, Edition, 2s, 6d, 
In green cloth, gold lettered on back, but with a plainer binding, 2s. 


To be followed at regular intervals by the other Stories in the Series. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 








Fresh Supply almost daily to Mudie’s Library of the Book 
of the Month,— viz, EDWARD MAITLAND'S 
“LIFE OF ANNA KINGSFORD” 
(2 vols., 31s. 6d. net). Mr. Stead devoted ten pages of 
the Review or Reviews to criticism of this impor- 
tant work. He concludes: ‘* Here I must close my 
notice of one of the weirdest and most bewildering books 
that I have read for many along day.” 


What does the Times say? The Times described the book 
as a “ farrago of rubbish,” and the Datty CHRONICLE 
declared it was “so abysmally tedious that few would 
care to peruse it.” The Worup called both author and 
subject “ Fools.” BUT THE PUBLIC THINKS 
OTHERWISE! <A Schoolmaster in Derbyshire, 
writing to the publisher for five copies to give away 
to old pupils, says, “It is the most wonderful book I 
have ever read.” Get it from Mudie’s and judge for 





London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 





yourself. 
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WARD & DOWNEY’S LIST. 


NOW READY.—BY J. E. PANTON. 


SUBURBAN RESIDENCES AND HOW TO 


CIRCUMVENT THEM. By Mrs. Paytoy, Author of “ From Kitchen 
to Garret,” &c. With several Illustrations, 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


“ Many a young bride will be grateful for the useful hints contaizei in this 
genial, unaffected, and very practical publication.”—Globe, 


NOW READY.—BY J. F., HOGAN, M.P. 


THE SISTER DOMINIONS: through Canada 


to Australia by the New Imperial Highway. 1 vol. crown Sro, cloth, 


price 3s, 6d. 
* Deserves to be widely read, both in the Colonies and the old country.”— 


Daily Chronicle, 3 ‘ 
“On the whole, the book is one of the most interesting that has been published 


on Greater Britain.”—Dundee Courier. 
THIRD EDITION IN PREPARATION.—BY B. R. BELLOC. 


IN A WALLED GARDEN. By Madame Bessiz 
Rayner BELLOc. 1 vol. crown 8vo, art linen, price 6s. Personal Recollec- 
tions of George Eliot, Mary Howitt, Basil Montagu, Adslaide Procter, Mrs. 
Jameson, Lady Georgiana Fullerton, Cardinal Manning, Mrs. Booth, &c. 

‘A fascinating book. One of the sunniest, freshest, and in the highest sense 
most entertaining of voluames.”—Literary World, 


NOW READY.—BY W. CARLTON DAWRE. 


THE HISTORY OF GODFREY KINGE: 


a Novel. By W. Cartton Dawe, Author of “ The Emu’s Head,’’ &. 1 vol, 
crown 810, cloth extra, price 6s, 
“Full of incidents that are entertaining and instructive, with typical 
tharacters, cleverly drawn.”—Manchester Courier. 
‘A breezy novel, single in sentiment, honest in its intentions, and generous in 
ucident, Extremely interesting.”’—Star, 


NOW. READY.—BY THE HON, MRS, ALAN BRODRIOK. 


THE CREED OF PHILIP GLYN: a Story. 


By the Hon. Mrs. ALaw Bropricx. 1 vol. crown Svo, limp cloth, price 1s. 6d.; 
paper wrapper, price 13. Uniform with * The Mystery of Cloomber. 


NOW READY.—BY K. 8. MACQUOID. 


HIS LAST CARD: a New Novel. By Karuarine 
S. Macqvuoip, Author of “At an Old Chateau,” &. 1 vol. crown 8v0, 
cloth extra, pr'ce 63. 

“To come upon a novel like this, after recent experiences, is like coming out 
of a fever hospital into the open air.”—Graphic. 


NOW READY.—BY R, LUOAS. 


FELIX DORRIEN: a Novel. By R. Lucas. 


With Iliustrstions by the Lady Boston. 1 vol. crown 8vo, art linen, price 6s. 
“The story is happily conceived and is developed with conspicuous skill, abound- 
ing as it does in striking situations and cleverly written passage:.”—Scotsman. 
“The author, it is apparent, knows the world of politics well. Tho story is 
undeniably clever.”"—Dundee Courier, 


NOW READY.—BY PAUL CUSHING. 


THE SHEPHERDESS OF TREVA: a Novel. 


By Pav Cusuine, Author of “ The Blacksmith of Voe,”’ &c. 3 vols, crown 
8vo, cloth, price 15s, net. 
“Mr. Cushing has achieved a very great success in ‘The Shepherdess of 
Treva.’ ’’—Academy. 
‘There is a vigour and a vitality and a certain gusto in the work of Mr. Paul 
Cushing which make it attractive and exhilarating.’’—Spectator. 
“ Eminently dramatic.”—Times. 
“A story that will take a lot of beating. We urge all and sundry to make 
friends with ‘The Shepherdess of Treva,’”—Literary World. 


WARD and DOWNEY, Ltd., 12 York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 








Messrs. HENRY and CO. beg to announce 
that they have published this week a most 
important work, entitled 


SIR ANTHONY VAN DYCK 
His Life and Work. 


By JULES GUIFFREY. 


Containing 19 original Etchings of Pictures never etched 
before, 9 Dujardin Heliogravures, 


and over 100 Illustrations in the Text. 


Edition limited to 265 Copies, of which 250 are 
Sor sale. 


Folio, buckram extra, £4 4s. net. 


10 Copies on Japanese vellum, £12 125. net. 


If. HENRY and CO., Ltd. 93 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 





ns 


THE PORTFOLIO. 


Artisti Monographs. 


’ Six Numbers Yearly. Enlarged. Price 3s. 6d. net 


PICTURE GALLERY OF CHARLES I. January Number, 


By CLAUDE PHILLIPS. Thirty-six Illustrations, 


MONOGRAPHS ALREADY ISSUED, pr‘ce 2s. 6d. each net, 


.REMBRANDT’s Etcuines. P.G.Hamerton , RaPHAEt’s Eanty Wonk. J. Cartwright, 


Matta. W. K. R. Bedford. 
Wepewoop. A. H. Church. 
Bastien LepaGe. J. Cartwright, WHITEHALL. W. J. Loftie, 

D.G. Rossetti. F. G, Stephens. JAPANESE EsGravinas. W. Ande 
FREDERICK WALKER. Claude Phillips. | ANTOINE WaTTEAv. Claude Phillips” 
Farr WomEN. William Sharp. Ise or WicHT. O. J. Cornish, 
Tue New Forest. C, J. Cornish. RAPHAEL IN Rome. J, Cartwright, 
T. GarnsBoroveH. W. Armstrong. DutcH Etcuers, Binyon, 
BooxBINnDinG In Feance. W.Y.Fietcher | WiLttam Buiaxe. R, Garnett 
ALBERT DireER. Lionel Cust. BELGIAN ScuLpturE, O, Destrée, 
Irauian ItLustrations. A, W. Pollard.| Gerarp Davin. W. H. Weale, 


EVENTS OF OUR OWN TIME. 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF NAVIES. By 


Captain EarpLey Witmor, R.N. With many Illustrations, cloth, 53, 
HP mo could be better.’"—Yorkshire Post, : 
**A most informing and lucid book...... has all the terseness and poi 
skilful study by a practical man,”’—Spectator, ete S 
“ An admirable summary and survey.”—Times, 


THE WAR IN THE CRIMEA. Sir E. Hamury, 5s, 

THE INDIAN MUTINY. Colonel Matteson. 5s, 

ENGINEERING. L. F. Verson Harcourt. 5s. 

THE AFGHAN WARS. ARcHIBALD ForsBrs. 5s, 

REFOUNDING OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE. Colonel Matirsoy, 5:, 


W.Q. OrncHarpson. W. A 
CLAUDE Lorrain, G, Sechoun, 7 














NOW READY. 


ON SERMON PREPARATION: Recollec- 


tions and Suggestions. By the BisHop or Rirox, DFan Lerroy, Dray 
Farrar, and others. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 
_ The views on such a subject of masters of the art could not fail to beinstrie. 
tive, and tue volume which contains them is accordingly quick with practical 
suggestion.” —Leeds Mercury, 


SOCRATES AND ATHENIAN SOCIETY IN 


HIS DAY: a Biographical Sketch. By A, D. GopuEy, Fellow and Tutor 
of Magdalen College, Oxford. Price 4s. 6d. 
Mr. Godley draws an admirable portrait of Socrates, and his translations are 
exceptionally skilful and spirited,”—Times. 





London: SEELEY and CO., Limited, Essex Street, Strand. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND JOURNALS OF 


ADMIRAL LORD CLARENCE E. PAGET, G.O.B. Edited by S.r Antuvs 
Orwar, Bart. Containing several Portraits and other Illustrations, demy 
8vo, 16s. [Ready on February 24th, 

. ARCHDALL REID. 


THE PRESENT EVOLUTION OF MAN. By 


G, ARcHDALL REID, Crown 8vo, 72. 61. [This day, 
STUART CUMBERLAND, 


WHAT I THINK OF SOUTH AFRICA: its 


People and its Politics. By Stuart CUMBERLAND. With Portraits and 
Iilustrations, crown 8vo, 5s, [Ready on February 24th. 


OSWALD CRAWFUR 


LYRICAL VERSE FROM ELIZABETH TO 


VICTORIA. Edited by OswaLD CrawFuRD. With copious Notes, Index of 
Writers, and Index of First Lines. Small crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 3s. Gd, net. 
*,* A Limited Edition of 50 copies, on Large Paper, numbered, levant morocco, 


gilt top, One Guinea, 
H. STATHAM. 


ARCHITECTURE FOR GENERAL READERS 


A Short Treatise on the Principles and Motives of Architectural Desiza 

With a Historical Sketch by H. HEatucoTe StatHam, Editor of the Builder 

With upwards of 250 Illustrations, Second Edition, large crown 8vo, 12s. 
[Thi 


is day. 
B. GRINNELL, 


THE STORY OF THE INDIAN. By G. B. 


GRINNELL, With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 63, [This day. 
NEW NOVEL, 


THE WHITE FEATHER, and other Stories. 


By Oswatp CrawFunD. With Frontispiece, small crown 8y0, 28. 6d., cloth ; 
2s., paper. This day. 
*,* Forming Vol. IV. of Chapman's Story Series, 











Messrs. Chapman and Hall now hold the exclusive agency for the 
sale in this country, on the Continent, and in the Colonies, of the 
important Scientific, Educational, and Technical Works published 
by Wiley and Sons, of New York, an agency hitherto distributed 
among several of the chief London Publishers. The various 
publications of Wiley and Sons deal with Military and Naval 
Engineering, Astronomy, Chemistry, Assaying, Civil and Mechani- 
cal Engineering, Metallurgy and Mineralogy, and Physics. 

A large Book Room has been prepared at Messrs. Chapman and Hall’s 
premises in Henrietta Street, where the above publications can be 
inspected, 

FULL DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES WILL BE SENT 
POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 


CHAPMAN and HALL (Limited), London. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


With Portrait, Illustrations, and Maps, 8ro, 16s. ~ 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF THE LATE 


ADMIRAL SIR B. J. SULIVAN, K.C.B. 


INCLUDING 


Personal Narratives of Active Service during the Parana 


aign in 1846, and with the Baltic Fleet 
ace te Crimean War in 1854-55; &e. 
By his Son, H. N. SULIVAN. 
With Personal Reminiscences 
By Admiral Sir G. H. RICHARDS. 


“The late Sir B. J. Sulivan was one of the fine:t seamen whom the old wooden 


—Daily News. ; 
ary prodveet Sir B. J. Sulivan is an excellent example of naval biography. 


: , is ight per svuality; an: flicer wno was 
etches for us a singularly amiable, upright por svuality ; Ms 8 
polyenes to his service; and a career which abousds in str king inc dents,’ 


Yorkshire Daily Post. 


With Portrait, crown 8vo, 9s. 


WITH AN AMBULANCE: 


A Narrative of Personal Experiences during the Franco- 
G 


erman War, 1870-1871. 
By CHARLES E. RYAN, F.R.C.S.1., M.R.C.P.I. 


“Dr, Ryan was on'y a lad of twenty at the time of the war. Engaged as he 
was ou a purely homane wission, he performed his arduous duties now on the 
French side, now on the German. But wherever he was, he was in the thick of 
the fighting. Your ambulance officer who does his dnty must be, His book 
abounds in moving pictures of war and its horrors at Orleans, Sedan, and other 
sentres of strife. Dr. Ryan’s book is an eloquent witness to the savagery and 
folly of war.’’—Echo, P ; A / 

“Dr. Ryan is to be congratulated on having written a deeply interesting 
narrative of the experiences of himself and his professional comrades during a 
stirring and momentous period.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 


THE TRANSVAAL TROUBLE. 


HOW IT AROSE. 


BEING 
An Extract from the Biography of the late Sir Bartle Frere, 
By JOHN MARTINEAU. 


“We desire to call attention to this small volume of 263 pages, which is 
extracted and reprinted from Mr. John Martinean’s ‘ Life of Sir Bartle Frere,’ 
Things move so rapidly nowadays, and are so soon forgotten, that very many 
people who are at this moment keenly interested in the Transvaal and its affvirs 
nave no recollection of such matters as the Zulu War and the important series 
of eveuts which preceded and followed it.”’—Times, 


8vo, 168, 


LETTERS AND VERSES OF 
ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, D.D., 


late Dean of Westminster. 


Edited by ROWLAND E. PROTHERO, 
Author of “ The Life and Letters of Dean Stanley.” 

“The ‘Letters’ are edited with fine skill and jadgment. The editor's intro- 
ivetory notes and the annotations are exactly what they ought to be—terse, 
nfo: mative, and where needs be, scholarly and elucidative of the context.”—St. 
Tames’s Gazette. 

“A delightful volume, in which one could not wish to see a word oltercd,’— 
Westminster Gazette, 


With Map and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


s 
A WANDERING SCHOLAR in the LEVANT 
By DAVID G. HOGARTH, 
Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, 

“ The little book is one of the liveliest, brightest, and most informing accounts 
of travel in the near East that we have seen for many a day; and though cne 
lesitates to compare a new book with the immortal ‘ Kothen,’ it is only trae to 
ay that Mr. Hogarth s pages he.ve something of the same air of fresh, first-hand 
>xperience, and something of the same vividness of literary style.””—Times. 

.. The spell of the East pervades this little book-—written by a ripe and many- 
lided echolar and master of style. No better book of its kiad has appeared 
lince ‘ Eothen,’ ’’--Daily News, 


A NEW, REVISED, AND CHEAPER EDITION, crown 8vo, 6s. 


ROMAN GOSSIP 
. 
By Mrs. MINTO ELLIOT, 
Author of “ An Idle Woman in Sicily,” &. 
“ One of the most interesting books of gossip we have read for some time.”— 
Daily Chronicle, 
“A volume which hardly contains a dull page.”—West minster Gazette, 


With Portraits, &¢., 8vo, 16s, 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF HARVEY GOODWIN, 


. late B:shop of Carlisle. By H. D. Rawxstxy, Hon. Canon of Carlis!e. 
“A sympathetic and almost a model biography cf a prelate whose memory 
nill always be kept green in the North of Er gian},”—Daily Telegraph, 


Crown 8yo, 33. 6d. 


LATIN LITERATURE. By J. W. Macxart, 


Baltiol College, Oxford. Forming a New Volume of the “ University Exten- 
.i ron Mazanla, Edited by P:ofe:sor Kn1aut, of St. Andrews University. 
ee. write upon a@ very large subject, a book at once extremely short and ex- 
das 4 f00d, is a rare achievement. It is more especially difficult to do so 
py io oabaeet to be treated is one about which a grext many people know a 
sttention’ a og — prey ace oer — ee no small amount of 
. i” » however, is the feat whic :8 been 
of this admirable little manual.”—Spectator. ietleeagain igpiabi in 
7 ., tt 18 amazing how be has found room for so much subtile and fresh literary 
sriticism, —Saturday Review, 
ext noms at first sight extravagant and paradoxical to describe a “ University 
‘ension Manual” as a work of genius; but Mr. J. W. Mackail’s “ Latin 


Uterature’’ possesses suc sellence j ” 
—Pall Mall dome 3 Buch ¢xcellences as render it not unworthy of the title. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


WOMAN UNDER MONASTICISM: Chap- 


ters on Saint-Lore and Convent Life tetwe:n A.D. 506 and A.D,1500. By 
Lina Eckensretn. Royal 8vo, lds, 


TIMES.—‘ The book covers a field of research as interesting as it is wide, and 
we may add that the treatment of it is such as to command attention both from 
the general re: d+r and from students.” 


THE LIFE & EXPLOITS OF ALEXANDER 


THE GREAT: beirg a Series of Translations of the Ethio»ic Historias of 
Alexander by the Pseudo-Callisthenes and other Writers, With Introduce. 
tio:, &c, by E. A. Watts Bupae, Litt.D., F.S.A., Keeper of the Egyptian 
and Assyrian Autiquities, British Museum, Demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 


SOME PAGES OF THE FOUR GOSPELS. 


Retrar scribed from ths S naitic Palimpses‘, wit a Translation of the whole 
Text, |y AGNES SmitH Lewis. 4to, Tre Text and Panslition will also be 
} uv lished separately. [Nearly ready. 


THE COMMENTARY OF ORIGEN ON ST. 


JOHN'S GOSPEL. The Text Revi:ed, with a Criticil Introduction and 
Indices, by A. E. Brooke, M.A., Fellow and Dean of King’s Cu lege, Came 
bridge. 2 vo's, crown 8vo, lis. net. 


GRAMMAR OF THE DIALECTS OF VER- 


NACULAR SYRIAO. As Spoken by the Eastern Syrians of Kardistan, 
North-West Persia, and the Plain of Mosul, w.th Notices of the Vernacalar 
of the Jews of Azerbaijan and of Zakhnu, near Mosul, By A. J. MACLEAN, 
M.A., F.8.G.S., Dean of Argyll and the Isle», sometime Head of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury’s Mission to the Eastern Syrians, Demy 8vo, 183. 


A CATALOGUE OF THE PERSIAN MSS. 


IN THE LIBRARY OF THE UNIVERSICY OF CAMBRIDGE. By 
Epwarp G. Browns, M.A., M.B., Fellow of Pembroke College, Cambridge, 
University Lecturer in Persian. Demy S8vo, 15s. 


THE RISING IN EAST ANGLIA IN 1381. 


With an Appendix containing the Suffolk Poll-Tax Lists for that Year. By 
Epaar Powe, B.A. Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 


AN INTRODUCTORY TREATISE ON THE 


LUNAR THEORY. By FE. W. Browy, M.A., Professor of Applied Mathe- 
matics in Haverford College, Pa., U.S.A., sometime Fellow of Cbrist’s Cul- 
lege, Cambridge. Royal 8vo, lis. (Immediately. 


CATALOGUE OF SCIENTIFIC PAPERS 


COMPILED BY THE ROYAL SOCIKTY Of LONDON, New Series for 
the years 1874-S3, Vol. XI. PET-ZYB. Cloth, 25s, net ; half-morocco, 32s, net. 


Cambridge Geographical Series, 


General Editor—F. H, H. GUILLEMARD, M.D.,, Jate Lecturer in Geography 
iu the University of Cambridge, 


ETHNOLOGY. By A. H. Keane, F.R.G.S., 


late Vice-President Antkrwpological Institute, Curresponding Member 
Italian and Washipvgton Anthropological Societies, With numerous I.lus- 
trations, crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ This book belongs to the rare order which gives a 
reviewer the pleasure of meting out unstinted praise. I's execution cou'd not 
have fallen into abler hands. Not only is the author mister of his sabjze t; he 
has the art of presenting it in due proportion, and in a style at once clear and 
vigorous.” 


Studia Sinaitica, No. V. 
APOCRYPHA SINAITICA. Edited and 


Translated isto English by Margaret Duntop Gipson, M.#.A.S. Crown 
4to, pa; er covers, 72. 6d. net. 


Cambridge Greek Testament for Schools 
and Colleges. 


THE GENERAL EPISTLE OF ST. JAMES. 


By the Rev, A. Carr, M.A.,, of Oriel College, Oxford, 2s, 6d, 





Pitt Press Series.—vyew votuuss. 
EURIPIDES.—ORESTES. Edited, with Introduction, 


Notes, and Metrical Appendix, by N. Wepp, M.A. 4s, 6d. 


HORACE.—ODES. Books I. and III. With Introduction 


and Notes by J. Gow, Litt D, 2s. each.—Book 1I. By the Same Edicor, 1s, 6d. 


CORNELIUS NEPOS.—LIVES OF HANNIBAL, CATO, 


AND ATIICOS. Edited, with Notes and Vocabulary, by E, 3. SuuckBurGu, 
M.A. 1s, 6d. 


BONNECHOSE.—BERTRAND du GUESCLIN. Edited 


by 8S. M, Leatues, M.A. 2s, Part II., with Vccatulary, ty the same 
Kditor, 1s, 6d. 


DELAVIGNE.—Les ENFANTS qd EDOUARD. Edited 


y H. W. Eve, M.A. 2s. 

SCOTT.—LAY of the LAST MINSTREL. Edited, with 
Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, by J. H. Fuatrwer, M.A, 2s, 
SCOTT.—LADY of the LAKE. Edited, with Introduc- 
tion, Notes, and Glossaries, by J. H. B, Masterman, B.A. 2s. 6d. 
SCOTT.—LEGEND of MONTROSE. Edited by H. F. M. 


Simpson, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


POPE.—ESSAY ON CRITICISM. Edited, with Intro. 


duction and Notes, by A. 8. Wzsr, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridye, 23, 


London: C. J. CLAY and SONS, 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO.’S ANNOUNCEMENTS, 





Messrs. KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, 
TRUBNER & CO. announce their 
intention of Publishing a Series of 
Translations of the most important 
Foreign Military Works, to be called 
the WOLSELEY SERIES, 
Edited by Captain WALTER H. 
JAMES, of Lexham Gardens. 
Field - Marshal the Right Hon. 
Viscount WOLSELEY, K.P., 
G.C.B., G.C.M.G., has kindly 
consented to Preface the First 


Volume, 


LETTERS ON STRATEGY, 


By the late Prince 
KRAFT HOHENLOHE- INGELFINGEN, 


which will appear shortly. 


The following Volumes are in the press: 


WITH THE ROYAL HEAD- 
QUARTERS IN 1870-71. 


By General VERDY DU VERNOIS. 


NAPOLEON AS A STRATE- 
GIST. 


By Count YORCK VON WARTENBURG. 


The following New Volumes and New 
Editions will appear in their well- 
known MILITARY HAND- 
BOOKS, also Edited by Captain 
JAMES (originally edited by 
Major-Gen. BRACKENBURY). 


MODERN CAVALRY. 


By Captain D. HAIG. 


FIELD FORTIFICATION. 


By Captain GREGSON, late R.E. 


FIELD ARTILLERY : 
ITS EQUIPMENT, ORGANISATION, 
AND TACTICS. 


By Lieut.-Colonel SISSON C, PRATT, 
late R.A. 


Fifth Edition, Revised and brought 
up to date by Lieut.-Col. EDEN 
BAKER. 


INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. each. 


ICE WCRK, PRESENT and PAST. By T.g 
Bowyer, D.Sc., LL.D., F.B.S., F.S.A., F.G.8. [Just published. 


** An admirable summing-np of the facts of glaciation.” —Scotsman, 


A CONTRIBUTION to OUR KNOWLEDGE of 
SEEDLINGS. By the Right Hon. Sir Joan Lussock, Bart., M.P., F.R.S. With 
282 Figures in the Text. [Newt week, 


The ART of MUSIC. By C. Hubert H. Parry, 


Mus. Doc. 


The AURORA BOREALIS. By Alfred Angot,. 


ENGLISH & FOREIGN PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY. 
LECTURES on the HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY, 


Vol. III. By G.W.F.Heeet. Translated from the German by E. S. Haupang. 
assisted by F. H. Simson. Large post 8vo, 12s. (Now ready, 


TRUBNER’S ORIENTAL SERIES. 
COMPREHENSIVE COMMENTARY to the 


QURAN. By E. M. Wuerry. With Sale’s Preliminary Discourse, Translation 
and Additional Notes. Post 8vo. New Edition. Vols. I., II., and IIL, 12s, 6a 
each; Vol. IV., 10s. 6d. 


MONASTIC LIFE, from the FATHERS of the 


DESERT to CHARLEMAGNE, By T. W. Autizs. Demy 8vo, 9s. net. 


RELIGIOUS FAITH. By the Rev. H. Hughes, 


Author of “Natural and Supernatural Morals,” and “The Theory of Inference,” 
Demy 8vo. 


FRANCIS XAVIER, the APOSTLE of the 


INDIES. By Mary Hatt Macuzan. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. [Now ready. 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE and DISCIPLINE 


SIMPLY EXPLAINED. By Puiu Botp. Edited by Fr. Eyrz,S.J. Demy 8yo, 
103. 6d. [Neat week, 


The DIALOGUE of the SERAPHIC VIRGIN 
CALHERINE of SIENA, dictated by her, while in a state of ecstasy, to he 
Secretaries, and completed in the Year of our Lord 1370. .Together with an Intro. 
duction on the Study of Mysticism. Translated from the Original Italian by Angas 
TuHorotp. Demy 8vo, 15s. 


The CHURCH of ENGLAND & the TEACHING 


of BISHOP COLENSO. By Rev. Sir Gzorar Cox, Bart.,M A. Feap. 8vo, 6d. net, 


ELIZABETHAN SONNET CYCLES. Edited by 


Mrs. Martua Crow, of Chicago University. Printed on Hand-made Paper. With 
Title-page designed by Laurence Housman. F cap. 8vo. 


A series of four volumes, each containivg two of the sonnet cycles published in the last decade of the 
sixteenth century. Vol. I. LODG#’S PHILLIS and FLETCHER’S LICIA. 5s, net. 
Only 350 copies printed for Eagland. 
A SHROPSHIRE LAD. Poems. By A. E. 
Housman. F cap. 8vo. 
LIFE of PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. By 
Epwarp Dowpsn, Author of “Shakspere: his Mind and Art,” “ Studies in Litera 
ture,” &c. Cheap Edition, with Portrait, post 8vo, 12s. 


MOLTKE’S LETTERS to his WIFE. With an 
Introduction by Sipney Wurman, Author of “ Imperial Germany,” &c. Portraits 
of Moltke and his Wife never before published, an Account of Countess von Moltke’s 
Family, supplied by the Family, and a Genealogical Tree, in Facsimile of the Field- 
Marshal’s Handwriting. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 


HISTORY of the GERMAN PEOPLE at the 
CLOSE of the MIDDLE. AGES. Translated from the First Volume of 
Johannes Janssen’s German History by Mrs. MircurLy, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 253. 


The HISTORY of CANADA. By William Kings- 
rorD, LL.D., F.R.S. (Canada). Vol. VIII. (1808-15). With Maps, demy 8vo, 15s. 
* Deserves to be widely read.”"—Times. [Just published. 
WATER ANALYSIS. A Treatise on the 
Examination of Potable Water. By J. A. WanKLYN and E. T, Caarman. Ninth 
Edition, thoroughly Revised, crown 8vo, 5s. 


DOMESTIC SANITARY DRAINAGE and 
PLUMBING. By W.R. Macurrz. Second Edition, thoroughly Revised. With 
numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 


HANDBOOK for LAYING-OUT CURVES on 


RAILWAYS and TRAMWAYS, calculated for every possible Angle and Degree. 
Translated from the German of G. H. A. Kréunxe. 16mo, 5s. [Newt week. 


EXCELSIOR ENGLISH SPANISH & SPANISH 


ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By Aurrep M. A. BeaLE. 12mo, roan, 10s. 6d. 


This work has been compiled expressly to meet the demands of the increasing commerce between English 














and Spanish speaking countries, [Just Published. 
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